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CONVICT-MADE GOODS 


COMMUNITY CHEST 
REGISTRATION FOR LAW CLASSES 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 
A POLITICAL CALL 


Have You 

Registered? 

"THE public is invited 
to register for the com- 


ing elections at the Infor- 
mation Desk on the Sec- 


ond Floor. 


From now until April 
1st there will be a Dep- 
uty Registrar on duty 
to answer all questions 
and accept registrations. 


Register now! 


es, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 


meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 


Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters’ telephone 
—Market 56. 


(Please notify Clarion of any change.) 
| Ne eee 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 
Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 


Labor Temple. 


Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 


Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 


104— 


Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 
Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays, §& 


p. m., 108 Valencia. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays. 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet 1st and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia. 

Brewery Wagon Drivers—Meet 8rd Friday, Labor 
Temple. 

Bill Posters—B, Brundage, Sec., 505 Potrero Ave. 


Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
2nd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor 
Temple. 


Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 


Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor 
Temple. 
Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 


Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 743 Albion Ave. 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 


Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p. m., 1164 
Market. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 
Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


Labor Temple. 


Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 


Draftsmen No. 11—Secretary, Ivan Flamm, 3400 
Anza. Meet Ist Wednesday, Labor Temple. 


Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 


Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Blectrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet 1st 
and 3rd Fridays, 209 Guerrero. 


Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 


Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist Thursday 


at 5:15 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 8 p. m.; Labor 
Temple. 


Glove Workers—Meet 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood ave. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturday afternoon, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 


Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market: 


Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


ist and 3rd 
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Hale’s Basement Features 


A Complete Line of Nationally Famous 
Union Made 


CAN’T BUST ’EM 


Garments in all sizes 


Blue Bib Overalls. 
White Overalls for 


Painters, Carpenters 
and Plasterers. 


Express Stripe Over- 
alls. 


Black Bib Overalls. 


Blue and Black Jeans 
and Painters’ White 
Waist Overalls. 


Cooks’ Pants and 
Khaki Pants. 


Jumper Coats to 
match the above. 


Mechanics’ Union 
Alls in khaki or blue. 


Here you will also 
find a complete line 
of well-made Work 
Shirts and Gloves. 


HALE’S BASEMENT 


5th and Market 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 


Ist and 3rd 


635a 


days, 273 Golden Gate Ave, 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Secretary Edward P. Garrigan, 
168 Eureka. 


Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wedneesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple, 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Méet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday. Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 102 Labor Temple. 

Ornamental Plasterers 460—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo-Engravers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, 
Temple. 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., 
Steiner St. 


Labor 


Labor 


Wm. O’Donnell, 212 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 
Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 


3300 16th. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 


Tuesdays, 


and 4th 


Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 


3053 Sixteenth. 


Shipwrights No. 
days, 


759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
Labor Temple. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet 1st Friday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Ist and 38rd 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Fitters No. 
nesdays, 


590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Shovel Men No. 
268 Market. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Mce 
Labor Temple. 


45—Meet Ist Saturday, 


3rd Sunday, 


Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 


Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal. 


Street Carmen, Div. 518—Mect 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, 

Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 

8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Michael Hoffman, 
5536 


2nd and 4th 


Labor Temple. 


Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 

Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p. m., 2nd and last at 3 p m, 1171 
Market. 

Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 
Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Window Cleaners No. 44—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays at 7:30 p. m., Labor Temple. 


214 27th St. 
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The Official Journal of the San Francisco Labor Council 
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| ca CONVICT-MADE GOODS 


Washington, D. C., February 11, 1928. 

To All Organized Labor: The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is irrevocably opposed to the sale 
of convict-made goods in competition with goods 
manufactured by free labor. 

Where a State code does not now embody such 
restriction the American Federation of Labor pro- 
poses to exercise all its influence to secure the 
passage of legislation within the States prohibiting 
the sale of convict-made goods in competition 
with goods manufactured by free labor. 

We interpose no objection to the manufacture 
of convict-made goods for use in State institutions 
and for the exclusive use of the State and its polit- 
ical subdivisions. 

Experience has demonstrated that after the en- 
actment of a State law to prohibit the sale within 
the State of convict-made goods in competition 
with goods manufactured by free labor, convict- 
made goods are shipped in from other States and 
are sold in the open market. 

Many proposals have been offered for overcom- 
ing this uneconomic practice. The law of a num- 
ber of States requires that convict-made goods 
shall be so labeled. In other States the law pro- 
vides that only those dealers who obtain a license 
from the State may sell convict-made goods. 

However, in some States, as the courts have 
declared such laws unconstitutional, and in others 
the laws are not enforced, these laws have failed 
to serve the purpose for which they were enacted. 

Under the direction of the American Federation 
of Labor the subject of convict labor in all its 
ramifications has been most thoroughly studied 
and investigated. Asa result of that study and in- 
vestigation we have caused to be introduced in 
Congress a measure which provides that— 

Convict-made products imported into a State 
shall be controlled by the laws of that State the 
same as though manufactured within the State. 

This measure is known as the Cooper-Hawes 
bill, It was introduced simultaneously in both 
houses of Congress. The bill reads: 

A bill to divest goods, wares, and merchandise 
manufactured, produced or mined by convicts or 
prisoners of their interstate character in certain 
cases. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all goods, wares, and 
merchandise manufactured, produced, or mined, 
wholly or in part, by convicts or prisoners, except 
paroled convicts or prisoners, or in any penal and/ 
or reformatory institutions, transported into any 
State or Territory of the United States and re- 
maining therein for use, consumption, sale or stor- 
age, shall upon arrival and delivery in such State 
or Territory be subject to the operation and effect 
of the laws of such State or Territory to the same 
extent and in the same manner as though such 
goods, wares, and merchandise had been manu- 
lactured, produced, or mined in such State or Ter- 
ritory, and shall not be exempt therefrom by 
reason of being introduced in the original package 
or otherwise. : 

We firmly believe that the enactment of this 
measure into law will not only curtail but will 
ultimately stop the sale of convict-made goods 
i competition with goods manufactured by free 
abor, 


In seeking to secure the enactment of adequate 


State and Federal laws many obstacles will be en- 
countered. In those penitentiaries in which goods 
are manufactured by convicts for sale in the open 
market there are some officials with their political 
affiliations, backers and supporters who will op- 
pose such legislation. There are other officials of 
penal institutions who are contractors. All of 
these with their clientele will battle to the utmost 
to retain control and operation of their profit- 
making machines. 

A well-organized, strong lobby is now actively 
at work in opposition to the passage of the 
Cooper-Hawes bill. 

The Cooper-Hawes bill, if enacted into law, 
would clear the way for the States to meet the 
convict labor problem in a practical manner. The 
fundamental principle of States rights, at least as 
applied to convict labor, would be more clearly 
defined, free labor in the States more rigidly 
protected, manufacturers who exemplify the doc- 
trine of a square deal to their employees the better 
safeguarded. 

Every national and international union, every 
local union, every State federation of labor, every 
city central body, every officer and member of 
every union should immediately act, and act ef- 
fectually and effectively. 

Write to the member of Congress from your 
district, to the Senators from your State; write as 
individuals and as organizations and officers there- 
of, and urge the speedy enactment of the Cooper- 
Hawes bill—H. R. 7729 and S. 1940. Write to the 
chairman and to each individual member of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce of the Senate 
and the Committee on Labor of the House. Urge 
that they speedily and favorably report the bill for 
passage. The names of the members of the com- 
mittees to whom you should write are: 

Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce: 
Hon. James E. Watson, Hon. Frank R. Gooding, 
Hon. James Couzens, Hon. Simeon D. Fess, Hon. 
Robert B. Howell, Hon. Guy D. Goff, Hon. W. B. 
Pine, Hon. Frederick M. Sackett, Hon. Jesse H. 
Metcalf, Hon. Ellison D. Smith, Hon. Key Pitt- 
man, Hon. William Cabell Bruce, Hon. C. C. Dill, 
Hon. Burton K. Wheeler, Hon. Earle B. Mayfield, 
Hon. Harry B. Hawes, Hon. Hugo L. Black, Hon. 
Robert E. Wagner, Hon. Coleman du Pont. 


House Committee on Labor: Hon. William F. 
Kopp, Hon. Frederick N. Zihlman, Hon. Joe J. 
Manlove, Hon. Harry E. Rowbottom, Hon. Rich- 
ard J. Welch, Hon. Joseph D. Beck, Hon. Addison 
T. Smith, Mon. Albert H. Vestal, Hon. Guy E. 
Campbell, Hon. James G. Strong, Hon. E. Hart 
Fenn, Hon. Cyrus M. Palmer, Hon. William P. 
Connery, Jr., Hon. Meyer Jacobstein, Hon. Wm. 
L. Carss, Hon. Mary T. Norton, Hon. Everett 
Kent, Hon. George H. Combs, Jr., Hon. James T. 
Igoe, Hon. Leslie J. Steele, Hon. J. Will Taylor. 

Address the members of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., and the members of the House 
Committee on Labor, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. Refer to H. R. 7729 and 
S. 1940. 


Do this NOW. The officers of the American 
Federation of Labor need the active, immediate, 
constant, untiring, unceasing co-operation and help 
of every affiliated organization and every member 
thereof in the campaign we are conducting to have 


the Cooper-Hawes bill passed at this session of 
the Congress. 

Many members of Congress have stated that 
while they believe the Cooper-Hawes bill should 
be enacted, they have as yet had no word from 
their constituents indicating their wishes. I again 
ask that you write the member of Congress from 
your district and to your Senators from your State 
urging and demanding their support of the 
Cooper-Hawes bill. 

Write to me at your early convenience, advising 
me that you and your organization and its mem- 
bers have acted as requested herein. Send me 
copies of such replies as you receive. They will 
be helpful to us here in our work. 

Yours fraternally, 
WM. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
eee 
REJECTS PLAN TO ORDER STRIKE END. 

The Citizens’ Alliance lost its fight to have the 
upholsterers’ strike against the Brooks Parlor 
Furniture Company of Minneapolis ended by an 
injunction order. 

The anti-unionists claim the company has a full 
crew of strike-breakers and that a strike does not 


exist. Picketing was prohibited by a temporary 
order, issued last December. Judge Salmon va- 
cated this order and the strikers’ rights are 
restored. 


In his argument to the court, Thomas E. Lati- 
mer, attorney for the unionists, said: 

“The attempt to obtain an injunction of this 
description is a survival of the days when it was 
considered a conspiracy to join a labor union. 
The affidavits of both sides show there was a con- 
troversy over wages. This is the first time in Min- 
nesota the question has been raised that a strike 
for organization is unlawful.” 

The Citizen’s Alliance has taken charge of the 
company’s affairs and is attempting to use the 
strike to establish the anti-union shop. The strik- 
ers’ affidavits show that strike-breakers are paid 
as jow as 20 cents an hour and many of them are 
paid less than $18.50 a week. 

> - 
FAVOR CHILD LABOR BILL. 

A sub-committee of the House District Com- 
mittee ordered a favorable report on a child labor 
bill that will apply to the District of Columbia. 
Amendments were made, after objections to the 
original bill by telegraph companies and news- 
paper publishers. 


>. 
Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 
The label helvs in accomplishing that purpose. 


BOSS 


THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
By Herbert Atkinson. 

The earlier economists treated this Law of 
Diminishing Return at great length and were fully 
aware how rent came about. They saw that it 
was quite natural that there should be high rents, 
high prices and low wages in agriculture. Some 
of them thought that if all land were of equal 
fertility, rent would never arise; though such 
statements are of little value, as such conditions 
do not exist. And, even if all land of equal fertil- 
ity, a farm close to a railroad shipping point for 
produce would be more valuable than a farm ten 
miles away from such a point, on account of the 
saving in hauling, etc., and the difference in ad- 
vantage would therefore be, as usual, measured 
by rent. Another point should be noted, that a 
decrease in the price of produce that will put the 
man on the poorer land out of business will not 
have such a disastrous effect on the user of the 
valuable land if he is also the owner. It will be 
remembered that the latter man was making a 
living when prices were lower, and can still make 
a living now that prices are temporarily down, 
and come right again when prices, perhaps next 
season, come up again. But what about the 
laborer, the man with no land, no capital, no ex- 
traordinary ability and not possessing those rare 
qualities that enable some men to face tremendous 
odds and win, but a good fellow nevertheless. 
These men with nothing but their labor to sell, 
where do they come in? They do not come in. 
They have no chance; poverty and low wages is 
their lot and all that that entails. They do their 
share, and do their best, and are as God has made 
them, and a man’s a man for a’ that and they have 
equal natural rights with the best. Do not let us 
ever forget that. Whether they stay in the coun- 
try, or drift into the city, it is all the same; our 
civilization as it is gives them no benefits, and the 
best efforts of the strongest unions do but get 
their skilled members a slightly larger quantity 
of the wealth produced by labor, but never pro- 
portionate to the wealth created by labor using 
the marvelous appliances of the present day. It 
would be a modest estimate to say that, in the last 
century, labor, using capital to assist it, has mul- 
tiplied its capacity to produce wealth by fifty. But 
wages, true wages, not paper money, or metal 
tokens, but the commodities that money wages 
will buy, have they been multiplied by fifty? They 
have not. Think it over yourself, 

The earlier economists noted the connection be- 
tween rent and wages in agriculture, and in these 
articles their lead has been followed, but observa- 
tion soon proved that it was not only farming 
land which yielded rent; as a matter of fact, farm 
land yields least rent. City land has an amazing 
capacity for yielding rent and appropriates a tre- 
mendous proportion of the produce of labor. As 
the city grows, as its population increases and its 
industries develop, land values grow, claiming an 
ever larger and larger share in the city’s wealth. 
In the country the unit of measurement is the 
acre; in the city it is measured by the foot. An 
acre of the city land may be worth the price of a 
thousand farms. Double the population of a city 
and up more and more goes the value of its land, 
for the reason that its supply is stationary and the 
demand is doubled. The rent of a lot in the heart 
of the business district is higher than the rent of 
a similar area on the outskirts of that district. 
This arises from the superior advantage in situa- 
tion and, therefore, greater productiveness for 
business purposes of the former as compared with 
the latter. 

In the suburbs, where the people live, the 
land near the street car service commands a 
higher price than similar land a mile away from 
the street car. The land near the car route has the 
superior advantage in situation; rent mops up the 
difference, as usual. Land is the very foundation 
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of industry. Factories do not require the same 
extent of it as agriculture, but where they locate 
themselves they create an intensity of demand 
that sends the price of land soaring far above that 
of agricultural land. This rent eats into the manu- 
facturer’s capital, causing him to pay a large sum 
for land for his factory, thus decreasing the amount 
that would have been devoted to true capital, 
buildings, machinery, etc., all products of labor, 
requiring labor to use them and to keep them in 
repair. 

Always remember that money paid out for land 
is not Trade. Trade is an exchange of commodities 
produced by labor. A man makes, say, a pair of 
boots and sells them for five dollars in cash. The 
exchange is not complete yet; with the five dol- 
lars he buys a hat. The exchange is complete 
now; he has exchanged his labor in the form of 
boots for labor in the form of a hat. When money 
is paid out for land it is often referred to as a 
trade, but it is not. All that is given is the permis- 
sion to use the earth. 

In the daily papers a few weeks ago was a 
little item of news to the effect that a cer- 
tain small area of land in New York City had 
been sold, on which it was proposed to build 
a great skyscraper. The price, the newspaper 
said, was at the rate of thirty million dollars 
per acre. That is the top notch. Somewhere 
around you can get land for nothing, way up in 
the hills. There is every price you like between 
nothing an acre up to $30,000,000, all over the 
country, everywhere. There, gentlemen, is the 
cause of poverty and unemployment. That share, 
Rent, is the factor that controls both wages and 
interest. Just as fast as labor using capital, ap- 
plied to land or products of land, produces wealth, 
just as fast, dogging it step by step, does Rent 
advance, taking the wealth and giving nothing in 
return, and wages, true wages, cannot advance. 

There is one more point—speculation in land 
values. That portion of the public possessing 
money to invest knows very well that the rate 
of interest on capital will not increase as the years 
go by; possibly ten years from now the average 
return to capital will be less than it is today. The 
investing class knows that the wages of the work- 
ing class in ten years from now will be no greater 
than they are today. The investing class cannot 
be led astray by tales of prosperity accompanied 
by poverty and unemployment. They deal in 
facts and want returns on their money, and ex- 
perience of the past shows them that though in- 
terest and wages will not advance something else 
will. Land values will advance. Rent will take 
up the increased wealth brought about by future 
inventions, future increased population and future 
greater efficiency of labor. Therefore they invest 
judiciously in land, looking forward to future 
increases in value; holding good land out of use, 
or not putting it to its best use, compelling labor 
and capital to engage in production on inferior 
land, whilst there is still plenty of better land 
available, but held up, dog in the manger like, 
waiting till the price of land rises some more, and 
they can then reap where they did not sow and 
can gather the rewards of industry without the 
trouble of toiling to get them. Probably a judicious 
investment in land in this State will perhaps 
more than double in value in ten years. The effect 
of all this activity on the part of Rent in securing 
its tremendous share of the wealth-cake, and look- 
ing after its future share, is to greatly restrict 
opportunities for the profitable engagement of 
labor and capital in production. 

Instead of it being a simple matter for labor 
and capital to engage in production (on terms 
that are agreed and agreeable to each) of wealth 
from land, or on land, that is cheap and of easy 
access, the very opposite is the case. And we 
have idle capital, or not fully employed, and un- 
employed would-be workers competing with each 
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other, not in production of wealth, which would 
hurt no one, but competing with each other for 
a job. And it is the man out of a job that deter- 
mines the wages of the man that is in a job. Let 
there be nine jobs and ten men for them, and that 
tenth man at the factory door, looking for a 
job, keeps their wages down. Let there be ten 
men and ten jobs for them and the labor leader 
breathes a sigh of relief and lights a cigar. Let 
there be eleven jobs and only ten men to fill them 
and labor smiles; all’s well with the world. Right 
well does labor know that wages will never go 
down as long as that lasts; in fact, wages may 
go up. 

Gentlemen, the question as to the welfare of 
labor is inseparable from the much-neglected 
question of the ownership of land. Whose land 
is it? Who ought to draw in this rent? What are 
the rights of property? Has the producer of 
wealth, in the last analysis, the right to the prod- 
uct of his labor, or has he not?’ These and similar 
questions might be interesting questions to look 
into. The best thinkers of the world have discussed 
these matters and their conclusions are on record 
for those to read who are interested. 


WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


We “CAN” sell clean, staple merchan- 
dise at right prices at all times and we 
do “DO” it. Our six big department 
store buying power is the reason. 


MISSION ST. NEAR 22ND 
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Proerooreree 


ARE YOU A 
UNION MAN? 


Does your Union use the Union Label 
Button to designate your good stand- 
ing in organized labor ? 


YOU SHOULD 
SEE ABOUT IT 


Write for Prices and Samples 


Walter N. Brunt Press 


PRINTING and BADGES 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 
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ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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BY THE WAY. 

A pamphlet written by three Yale students 
charges that the newspapers of New Haven have 
deliberately suppressed news of the strike of neck- 
wear workers in the Connecticut city. It is 
charged, among other things, that the New Haven 
press ignored a mass meeting addressed by lead- 
ing labor men, including Secretary Morrison of 
the American Federation of Labor. Just what the 
New Haven papers think to gain by suppression of 
strike news is hard to see. They may believe they 
will help themselves by helping the manufacturers 
and they may, temporarily, but in the long run 
they will lose—in prestige and in public respect 
and confidence. They perhaps are fooling the pub- 
lic now, but the people are bound to learn some- 
thing of what has happened and when they do, it 
won't do the New Haven press any good. Even 
now there are plenty of people in New Haven who 
know what the local papers have been doing, as 
newspapers in other Connecticut cities, as well as 
outside the state, have been printing the facts 
ever since the strike began. Action such as that 
of the New Haven newspapers is steadily tending 
to forfeit the press in general the respect of the 
people. When will guilty newspapers awake to the 
situation and change their tactics? 

* * x 


Surgeon General H. S. Cumming of the United 
States Public Health Service points out that the 
sums appropriated for scientific research work in 
public health, though proved to be a good invest- 
ment, are inadequate when compared to those ex- 
pended for the protection of property rights, in- 
cluding the health of living property. It is easy 
for the person who knows what public health 
work has accomplished to agree with him when 
he says that a larger proportion of money and 
effort should be devoted to researches for the im- 
provement of health. A reasonable increase of 
financial support of this work would be of un- 
doubted benefit. Surgeon General Cumming 
directs attention to the fact that the state of health 
of the nation has a profound bearing on economic, 
social and political advancement. He declares it 
is pertinent, therefore, to urge the appropriation 
of funds necessary not only to guard against the 
spread of disease, but to determine their under- 


» lying cause, He adds that the saving of life and 


the reduction of disability that have been effected 

in recent years are attributable almost wholly to 

our extension of knowledge and that it is through 

these means that further progress may be made. 
* * * 


This is about the time of the year when one 


) hears a hue and cry about the wild expenditures 


of the federal government. It is a good way to 
divert the taxpayer from his thoughts about his 
local tax bill and get him to growling about ex- 
penses of the United States Government. The 
Census Bureau furnished some interesting facts 


in this regard, and it might be well for some of 


the local kickers to read it. The government is 
looked upon as the greatest spender, and it is. 
But the entire expenditure of the federal govern- 
ment during the fiscal year 1926, according to the 
Census Bureau, exceeded by only 10 per cent the 
expenditures of 250 cities of the United States 
having more than 30,000 population. And during 
this period these cities spent 89 per cent more than 
the governments of the 48 states. Maintaining an 
American city is becoming more expensive every 
year. The per capita cost for operation andl main- 
tenance has increased from $19.07 in 1917 to 
$39.18 per capita in 1926, or more than 100 per 
cent. With the program of federal tax reduction 
so widely advertised, and with the federal econ- 
omy program so highly praised, it is probable that 
the average American city is losing sight of the 
fact that economy, as well as charity, should begin 
at home, Cost of maintaining the federal govern- 
ment is increasing. But the percentage of increase 


is small compared to the percentage of increase 
in the cities. 
kok * 

Employers can promote safety if they will. 
This fact was emphasized ip an analysis made 
by the United States Bureau of Mines of accident 
records submitted in connection with the recent 
National Safety Competition. The study shows 
remarkable safety records in the mining and 
quarry industries, two of the most dangerous in- 
dustries. Two metal mines were operated for an 
entire year without an accident causing loss of 
time. Fourteen quarries also operated during the 
year with no lost-time accidents. And yet some 
people say that accident prevention work in dan- 
gerous industries cannot accomplish much 

x ok x 

President Coolidge says that the administra- 
tion’s huge naval building program does not mean 
that the United States is entering an arms race 
with other nations. Perhaps not, but the difficulty 
will be in convincing other nations that our aims 
are entirely pacific and friendly, in the face of a 
program calling for the biggest naval building 
program ever proposed in time of peace. Naval 
authorities of other nations are already “viewing 
with alarm” the proposals of the United States 
and pointing to them as demonstrating the neces- 
sity for additions to their own navies. Thus the 
race is on, and no matter what the motive of the 
United States, other nations will invariably be 
driven to the conclusion that we are striving to 
outstrip them in naval strength. 

x * x 

Are the words, “Protest Against Marine Rule in 
Nicaragua” obscene, indecent or libelous? Post- 
office officials, in their omnipotent wisdom, say 
they are and they have barred from mail matter 
stamps containing the words, on the ground the 
stamps come under the law against “obscene, in- 
decent or libelous material.” Protest which poured 
in soon after the order was announced indicate 
that the Postoffice has bitten off more than it 
can chew. Senator Norris of Nebraska declared 
no court would uphold the department’s action 
and that the statute furnished no ground for pro- 
hibition of the stamps. He asked if the Postoffice 
had declared war on Nicaragua and expressed the 
hope that a test case would be made of the de- 
cision. No matter whether the Postoffice stands 
by its ukase or rescinds it, legal test should be 
made of the order. It establishes a dangerous 
precedent, one that might easily be used against 
labor in the future. The Democrats have sensed 
the danger and pointed out that if they should 
try to distribute campaign literature on the Nica- 
raguan issue during the presidential fight they 
might find their activities curtailed by the same 
kind of tactics employed against the distributors 
of the “protest against marine rule” stamps. 
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THE TOILERS. 


By E. Guy Talbott. 
We are the men and the women who toil: 
Miners and weavers and tillers of soil; 
Factory work-hands, cogs and machines. 
We are the toilers; we know what it means 
To rise with the sun and sweat the long day, 
Producing the wealth that others may play. 


We work for a pittance, a paltry slave-wage, 
Fighting the wolf from youth to old age. 
What can life offer to those who must toil, 
Save worry and fret and weary turmoil? 
What is the prospect for slaves such as we? 
Is there no hope we shall ever be free? 


Why should the few reap the fruit of our toil? 
Why should we always be prey for their spoil? 
Are we not all the children of God? 

Has He not made us all of one blood? 

Then in the name of God let us be 

No longer slaye driven; let us be free! 


AN EDUCATED MAN. 

He keeps his mind open on every question until 
the evidence is all in. 

He always listens to the man who knows. 

He never laughs at new ideas. 

He cross-examines his day dreams. 

He knows his strong point and plays it. 

He knows the value of good habits and how to 
form them. 

He knows when to think and when to call in 
the expert to think for him. 

You can’t sell him magic. 
He lives the forward-looking, outward-looking 
ife. 


He cultivates a love for the beautiful_—Albert 


E. Wiggam, in Brooklyn Central. 
Lachman Bros 
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Exchange your Old Furniture for New 


We offer such generous allowances, such lib- 
eral terms, that it’s a very easy matter to 
refurnish your entire home. And the new 
furniture fashions are different. You’ll want 
to make your home up to date. Phone us at 
once and we'll have an appraiser call. Or, 
even better, come in to see for yourself the 
attractiveness of the designs and the Prices. 
Wander at your leisure through this friendly 
home-like establishment. 


Attractive Prices--Liberal Terms 


i 
Men’s—CLOTHING—Women’s 
Cherry’s Courteous Credit 


Makes it possible for you to take advantage of 


Cash Prices on Credit 
19 Years in S. F. 


20th and 2400 
MISSION CHERRY’S MISSION 


BUY NOW—WEAR NOW—PAY LATER 
4 
e 
at Nigsht! 
Be wise tonight— 
don’t wait until to- 
morrow! Regular 
systematic savings 
will pave your way 
to success. 
Open from nine in the 
morning until nine at 


night, the Brotherhood 
welcomes you. 


FREE—a genuine 
leather Savings Wallet 
with every new Sav- 
ings Account. 


Labor's Own Bank 


a 


OTHERHOOD 
NATIONAL BANK. 


OFarrell at Markat, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


HOW TO RUN A UNION MEETING. 
A Simple Manual on Parliamentary Law. 


By Paul Blanshard, 
Former Secretary, Rochester Labor College. 


“The Trade Union is the Bulwark of Democracy.” 
—Gladstone. 


LESSON V. 


12—Making a Point of Order. 

A point of order can be made only when the 
chairman or some member is violating a rule of 
parliamentary law. For example, if some member 
is not talking about the motion under considera- 
tion, another member can rise and say: Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to a point of order (or—A point of 
order, Mr. Chairman). If the chairman is debating 
a motion from the chair, the member has a right 
to call him to order in this way. But no member 
has a right to make a “point of order” simply be- 
cause he believes that another member is not tell- 
ing the truth on the floor. The “point of order 
pest” is the man who is always interrupting his 
opponents with a fake point of order. He should 
be sternly suppressed if the chairman wants to 
maintain an orderly meeting. 

The real point of order is always in order even 
when another member has the floor. For that 
reason it should be used carefully. An illustration 
of the right and wrong use of the point of order 
follows: 

Brother O’Brien—I am in favor of this agree- 
ment motion because it will mean the continuation 
of our agreement with the manufacturers for an- 
other three years. This will— 

Brother Carhart—Mr. 
order. 


Chairman, a point of 
The Chairman—Please state your point of order. 
Brother Carhart—This agreement will not mean 

the continuation of the agreement for three years 

as Brother O’Brien says because the manufac- 
turers are double crossing us and— 

The Chairman—Brother Carhart, you are not 
making a point of order. You are stating an opin- 
ion about the motion. Please sit down and give 
Brother O’Brien the floor. 

Brother O’Brien—These people who think they 
know everything ought to rent their brains to the 
manufacturers. Brother Carhart is a brother-in- 
law of the lawyer who writes the agreement for 
the manufacturers and— 


Brother Carhart—A point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


The Chairman—Please state your point of order. 

Brother Carhart—O’Brien is not discussing the 
motion. He is dragging in personal gossip which 
has no place on the floor, 

The Chairman—Your point of order is well 
taken. Brother O’Brien, you will confine yourself 
to discussing the motion or I will rule you off the 
floor. 

In rare instances when the chairman is domi- 
neering or when he is ignorant of parliamentary 
law it is necessary for the assembly to overrule 
his decision. This is done by appealing from the 
decision of the chair immediately after the chair- 
man has announced a decision. The person who 
makes the appeal from the decision of the chair 
should first state his reasons for differing with 
the chairman, then the chairman should state his 
case and call for a vote, putting his own side first 
in the vote. For example: 


cteetreenectaataat 


Brother Canby—I move that this union should 
go on record in favor of establishing a labor col- 
lege in this city. 

The Chariman—The motion is out of order be- 
cause this union already has an educational com- 
mittee. 

Brother Canby—The mere fact that we have an 
educational committee does not mean that we can- 
not have a labor college. My motion is certainly 
in order. 

The Chairman—Your motion is out of order. 

Brother Canby—I appeal from the decision of 
the chair. 

The Chairman—Please state the reasons for your 
appeal. 

Brother Canby—(Presents his reasons briefly.) 

The Chairman—(Rising in his place) I will now 
state my reasons for ruling Brother Canby’s mo- 
tion out of order, etc. I will now put the appeal 
to a vote. All those in favor of sustaining the 
decision of the chair will say Aye. Opposed, No. 
The noes have it. The appeal is sustained. (A 
majority vote decides the question.) The motion 
of Brother Canby is recognized. 

The chairman does not have to leave the chair 
during an appeal and he does not have to give 
up the chair to somebody else if he loses. 
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WHAT IS WORKERS’ EDUCATION? 
By Spencer Miller, Jr. 
Secretary, Workers’ Education Bureau. 


No. V. 


When one begins to view the organization of 
labor as an educational institution, it is possible 
to reconsider the policy and methods that have 
thus far prevailed. It does not mean that one’s 
organization becomes less effective or less stable 
because its aims are held clearly before one’s eyes; 
it may mean, it does mean, greater solidarity be- 
cause of greater understanding. 

Let us examine for a moment several of labor’s 
policies in the light of this educational method: 
(a) In a recent article in the International Labor 
Review, Prof. J. R. Commons of the University 
of Wisconsin has observed that the growing im- 
portance of trade agreements in the process of 
collective bargaining is an outstanding develop- 
ment of recent labor history. On more than one 
occasion labor has asserted its right to collective 
bargaining as inherent in a just settlement. But 
have the implications always been clear? It is far 
easier to achieve the form than the substance of 
political or trade union government. Collective 
bargaining does not exist, in fact, merely when 
an equal number of workingmen sit down with 
an equal number of employers to discuss prob- 
lems of wages and hours. An equality in numbers 
is not a real equality. Unless there is an equality 
or parity of intelligence and understanding of all 
the financial and industrial problems involved in 
a particular industry, there is no parity, in fact. 
How seldom such is the case, and how needed it 
is to achieve the real substance as well as the form 
of a collective bargain. It is a part of the promise 
of workers’ education that men should be trained 
for negotiation and should thus have an “equality” 
when they sit down at the conference table. 


o- 
URGE BARBERS’ LICENSE. 


Jounrneymen barbers and employers of St. 
Louis are united in support of a barbers’ inspec- 
tion bill that will assure sanitary barber shops 
in this city. 
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SHORT TALKS ON LABOR AND THE LAW. 


By C. M. Joseph, 
Lecturer on Labor Law, New School for Social 
Research. 


LESSON V. 


The Nature and Legality of Trade Unions. 

Why is the trade union necessary? Let us see. 
Formerly, during the earliest period of settlement 
and development of this country, the apprentice 
or journeyman worker in time could hope to be- 
come a master himself, to own his own tools and 
to work with his own materials. However, there 
came a time, even before the factory era in some 
cases, when the growth of trade made it no longer 
possible for the worker to own either the tools, 
or the product, or even to control the processes. 
He became a life-long wage-earner. Without com- 
bination he was helpless before the superior 
strength and cleverness of the master or employer. 


He formed a trade union in order to pursue 
common action with his fellow worker. He was 
content to surrender his right to bargain as an 
individual and to become merged in the union 
which represented him. The union dealt directly 
with the employer. Combining the representation 
of a large body of workers, think of the power 
lodged in the union for the benefit of its mem- 
bers! The history of trade unionism then becomes 
the story of the determined struggle of the worker 
through combination for the continuous betterment 
of his standard of life. The union translated this 
progressive notion of a standard of life to more 
concrete aims, such as shorter hours, higher 
wages, improved working conditions, democratic 
methods of distributing work, thorough unioniza- 
tion in order to make more effective its bargain- 
ing power, etc. With the constant opposition of 
the employer to these aims, we are, of course, not 
concerned in this study. We are concerned, how- 
ever, with the attitude of the law. The law could 
pursue three possible courses. It could leave labor 
free to further its particular aim. The law could 
hinder or even prevent labor from putting into 
effect its stated purposes. Finally the law could 
go to the extent of aiding labor in effectuating 
its purposes. 

How did the law regard trade unions? Were 
they legal? It would never occur to anyone now- 
adays to ask such a question. Yet the trade union 
during the period of its early growth had to strug- 
gle for legal recognition. England, besides being 
the source of our American system of law, is the 
source as well of our early notions of trade union- 
ism. There, unions were held to be illegal con- 
spiracies under laws which prohibited group action 
unless specifically permitted by royal grant in 
the form of a charter, the crown being jealous of 
any mass action which it felt might in time rival 
its own power. England later outgrew, this no- 
tion, under the pressure and propaganda of the 
rising trade unions. “On the other hand,” to quote 
one author, “Labor in this country (United States) 
never gained complete relief from the conspiracy 
doctrine.” To this day, the opinions of some 
judges breathe a certain suspicion of unions as of 
something in themselves dangerous to society and 
government. Such judges, of course, display more 
knowledge of old, worn-out law books than of 
modern conditions. Despite this, however, it is 


now thoroughly legal for workers to combine in 
trade unions. 


—_—_—_¢@—___ 


Give me the money that has been spent in war, 
and I will clothe every man, woman and child in 
an attire of which kings and queens would be 
proud. I will build a schoolhouse in every valley 
over the whole earth. I will crown every hillside 


with a place ot worship consecrated to the gospel 
of peace.—Charles Sumner. 
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COMMUNITY CHEST. 

Climaxing the extensive plans and preparations 
for the last three months by the San Francisco 
Community Chest for the annual appeal for a 
fund of $2,250,000 with which to finance the 1928 
maintenance expense of one hundred and seven 
welfare and relief agencies affiliated in the Chest, 
a great pageant and entertainment, for which no 
admission charge will be made, is to be presented 
at the Civic Auditorium on the evening of Satur- 
day, February 25th. Admission will be by com- 
plimentary tickets, which may be procured, with- 
out charge, on and after February 16th, at the fol- 
lowing places: Community Chest headquarters, 
500 Post street or 20 Second street; Sherman Clay 
& Company, City of Paris, Emporium, Anglo & 
London Paris National Bank, Bank of Italy (head 
office or Columbus avenue officé), Russ Building, 
Mission branch of the San Francisco Bank, Ameri- 
can Trust Company (Geary and Eighteenth ave- 
nue, Sixth avenue and Clement, Union and Fill- 
more, Seventh avenue and Irving, Twentieth ave- 
nue and Irving), news stands at Fairmont, Mark 
Hopkins, St. Francis and Palace Hotels. 

The volunteer spirit which pervades the Chest 
campaign rules in the pageant activities and prep- 
arations and San Francisco’s great Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Alfred Hertz, has 
donated its services for this occasion and will be 
one of many features. 

Myrtle Claire Donnelly, grand opera star, has 
a singing part in the pageant, the music for which 
was written by Uda Waldrop, noted organist. The 
pageant will be under the direction of its author, 
Herbert A. Schmidt, prominent member of the 
Bohemian Club, author and architect. The pageant 
will portray through scenes and tableaux the story 
of social and welfare work that is being rendered 
by the Chest agencies. A prologue for each tab- 
leau has been written by Charles Caldwell Dobie, 
well-known author. Each prologue will be spoken 
by Conrad Kahn, son of Congresswoman Florence 
F. Kahn. 

The entire entertainment is to be given without 
cost to the Chest. 

Questions and Answers. 

Q.—Isn’t the homeless man situation somewhat 
exaggerated? 

A.—Drop in during the late hours of any night 
at the places where food and lodging is supplied 
to homeless and penniless men, and you will be 
convinced that the story has not been half told. 

Q.—Can you give some specific figures that will 
bear out this statement? 

A.—At this time, 400 men are being fed daily; 
about 450 are being given a place to sleep. 

Q.—Aren’t most of these men that are being 
taken care of mostly stragglers and transients? 

A.—A survey recently made shows that 50 per 
cent of them reside and are eligible to vote in 
San Francisco; two of every three have resided 
here a longer period than three months. 

Q—Why doesn’t the city authorities get rid 
of transients by giving them limited time in 
which to get out of town? 

A.—Such a course would be obviously unfair 
and unjust to the other communities of the state. 

Q.—Don’t we have this same situation in San 
Francisco every winter? 

A.—Yes, but it is somewhat more serious this 
year. 

Q.—Can you tell me why a certain worthy case 
that I can cite was not relieved by a Chest agency 
to which request for aid was made last year? 

A.—San Francisco failed by $180,000 to sub- 
Scribe the minimum amount asked for to carry 
on relief work last year. This resulted in alloca- 
tions of money to agencies being cut 7 per cent. 
Naturally, relief cannot be given if there is no 
money with which to give it. 


Q.—What is the amount of the goal this year? 
A.—$2,250,000. 
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REGISTRATION FOR LAW CLASS. 
San Francisco Labor Council, 
San Francisco, February 14, 1928. 
To Officers and Members of San Francisco 
Labor Unions. 
Greeting: 

Realizing, as we must, that a knowledge of law 
among members and executives of organized 
labor is gradually becoming as valuable and in- 
dispensable to the protection of labor’s interests 
as such knowledge is now considered necessary to 
capital engaged in business and industry; and 
realizing, further, that in the near future the com- 
mon avenues of acquiring a legal education will be 
closed and such education limited to university 
students and to afford to qualified members of 
organized labor the chance of taking law courses 
still open to them like in times past, the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Labor Council has inves- 
tigated existing law schools and facilities for the 
study of law, and the committee now is able to 
offer a two-year course in business and labor law, 
covering practically the entire field of substantive 
law, and those taking this course will have the 
further privilege of continuing for one more year 
in the study of legal procedure, after which such 
students will be entitled to take the regular exam- 
inations for admission to the State bar. 

This offer will be of advantage to those who do 
not have a chance to attend regular day or eve- 
ning classes, but who can devote from one to two 
hours a day at home study, and who can arrange 
to attend an occasional evening lecture and a reg- 
ular quizz and review class one evening every two 
weeks. The terms of tuition, including books, are 
made very reasonable, and the payments are to 
be made on the monthly installment plan. 

For detailed information apply in person to the 
secretary of the committee, Theodore Johnson, at 
room 205, the Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp 
streets; phone Market 56. 

Fraternally, 
THE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
By Roe H. Baker, Chairman; 
Theodore Johnson, Secretary. 
—?> 
EXPOSED BY TEAMSTERS. 

Daniel J. Tobin, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, warns members and 
their employers against a bill pending in Congress 
that would bring all trucking from state to state 
under control of the Interstate Commerce. Com- 
mission. 

President Tobin exposes the joker in the meas- 
ure, which would authorize the commission to set 
rates for this trucking, to consider “the effect of 
such tariff and rates upon other transportation 
agencies, if any, and as far as possible avoid un- 
reasonable competition with existing service fur- 
nished by other carriers, motor or rail.” 

“Apparently,” said President Tobin, “this bill 
is for the protection of railroads and street railway 
companies, as others seem to have cut in on their 
business.” 


—— 
Teacher—If I had fifty dollars and coal costs 
ten dollars a ton, how much coal can I buy? 
Kid—Four tons. 
Teacher—That’s not right. 
Kid—I know it, but they get away with it. 


Two Scots attended a music hall. On the pro- 
gram was a conjuring performance. After the 
show Jock remarked, “Weel, that was a grand 
juggler.” 

“What!” exclaimed the other. 
worrst I ever saw.” 

“Weel,” said the first, “maybe the body wasna 
verra clever, but I gave him a bad $5 bill for a 
trick and he gave me a guid yin back.” 

a 

Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 

The label helps in accomplishing that purpose. 


“He was the 
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“So you want to join the army—fer how long?” 

“Duration.” 

“But there ain’t any war on.’ 

“T know—I mean duration of peace.”—Califor- 
nia Pelican. 
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It is true, of course, that dollar chasers have 
been responsible for much of the progress that 
has been made in the world, and that incentive 
will doubtless inspire men until the end of time, 
yet that fact furnishes no reason why any indi- 
vidual should be so dominated by his desire for 
gain that he puts all other considerations out of 
his mind. There are other things in life worth 
as much and more than the wherewithal to sus- 
tain life, and when life is not actually at stake the 
great figures of the future, just as those of the 
past, will think of those things and pay a large 
part of their attention to them. No great artist 
will ever be developed, for instance, by striving to 
They never have 
and undoubtedly never will. We are probably 
living in the most mercenary age in the history 
of the world—the industrial age. 
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get wealthy through his art. 


~ The Bethlehem Steel Corporation announces 
that last year 37,142 employees bought 71,813 
shares of its preferred stock. That is less than two 
shares for these employees, who include managers, 
superintendents and foremen, whose wage is called 
“salary.” It would be interesting to know the 
number of shares bought by employees who are 
popularly known as “wage earners.” Preferred 
stock will be sold this year for $120 a share, and 
will draw 7 per cent, or less than 6 per cent per 
$100. Dividends on this stock are paid only after 
dividends on a bonded debt of $207,905,712 are 
paid. The bonds are a mortgage on the plant, 
the preferred stock is not. The corporation’s board 
of directors can postpone payment of preferred 
stock dividends whenever they believe business 
conditions warrant such action. If an employee 
stays in the corporation’s employ five years he 
will receive an additional $15 on each share of his 
stock. This means $30 on two shares if for five 
years he is satisfied with low wages and does 
not question the manager’s autocracy. It is a test 
statements that this 
stock-ownership scheme has any value in estab- 


of one’s patience to read 
lishing better relations between employer and em- 
ployed. The true name for this system is “opium 
for workers.” 
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A Political Call 


The American Federation of Labor is at present calling upon all organized 
labor to prepare for the battle that is to take place this year, both at the primary 
and general elections, to get progressive men and women elected to fill the various 
offices in the executive and legislative branches of the National and State gov- 
ernments. The call is for non-partisan action on the part of all trade unionists 
in line with the policy adopted more than twenty years ago and which has proved 
of great benefit to the workers of the entire country. The workers are part of the 
body politic and members of unions are citizens with the same rights and privi- 
leges of all other citizens of our Republic, and if they fail to get the recognition 
that their numbers entitle them to, it is because of their own lack of interest in 
political affairs. Unless we go to the polls on election days and record our wishes 
through our votes we have little justifiable grounds for protest against oppressive 
laws enacted by representatives in which we took no part in electing. 

This year a President, Senators and Congressmen, as well as members of 
both houses of the Legislature, are to be elected and, nationally, labor has the 
great fight to make against the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes and many 
other pieces of legislation of great concern to the organized workers and to labor 
generally. If every man and woman holding membership in organizations of labor 
who is qualified to vote would exercise that right and privilege, we could make 
good the slogan of the American Federation of Labor to “Stand faithfully by our 
friends and elect them. Oppose our enemies and defeat them, whether they be 
candidates for President, for Congress or other offices, whether executive, legis- 
lative or judicial.” 

At the Los Angeles convention of the American Federation of Labor last 
October the Executive Council made a report, culled from which are these impor- 
tant declarations: 

“While the American Federation of Labor may regard one or more candi- 
dates for the presidency as acceptable, it does not advocate the nomination of any 
particular person. Its first concern is in the adoption of platforms that will pledge 
the parties to enact legislation that will be of benefit to labor and the people. 
It is then the duty of the wage earners and their friends to support the candidate 
on the most acceptable platform. 

“The experiences of 1924 should be a warning to both parties. Neither plat- 
form that year appealed to labor. Representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor appeared before the Resolutions Committees of both conventions and urged 
that certain declarations be made in their platforms. Both parties ignored the 
plea of labor. The platform of neither party was acceptable to those who were 
looking forward as was evidenced by the fact that nearly 5,000,000 protest votes 
were cast for a third candidate. 

“As in the past, the Executive Council will prepare a list of principles, which 
will be submitted to both political party conventions and an earnest appeal made 
that they be approved. We repeat what we have said many times heretofore, that 
labor never asks for any special privileges, but advances economic principles that 
will be of benefit to all the people except those who favor reaction. 

“Tt is believed that the people of the nation are alarmed at the growing influ- 
ence of reactionaries and will aggressively support the political party which adopts 
a platform that honestly reflects the progressive ideas of the great majority. 

“Not only should every effort be made to have the national political parties 
adopt progressive platforms, but in every state the labor movements should make 
the same appeal to the state political party conventions. 

“Karly in 1928 every local union, city central body and state federation of 
labor should arrange that their respective legislative committees become non- 
partisan political campaign committees which will prepare for a most intensive 
agitation for the election of outstanding candidates who, by their records, have 
shown they will be true to the people. The non-partisan committees of local unions 
should work in conjunction with the non-partisan campaign committees of the 
central bodies for the election of Congressmen and other officials in their respective 
districts and with the State Federations of Labor for the election of state officers 
and United States Senators. All of these organizations and their committees 
should join with the American Federation of Labor in urging the national political 
parties to adopt progressive platforms and then aid in supporting the party whose 
declarations are the most progressive. They should impress upon delegates elected 
to the city, county, state and national political conventions that in order to secure 
the support of working men and women they must demand that the platforms 
adopted shall contain planks which will be approved by Labor. These delegates 
must be informed that labor was never more determined to elect its friends than 
it will be in the 1928 elections.” 
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Strange facts about the “bandit” leader, San- 
dino, in Nicaragua, come out when a newspaper 
man has the good sense to go and interview the 
general’s father, a quiet and well-to-do rancher. 
Sandino, it seems, quarreled with a rancher who 
sold him some rotten beans; shooting followed, 
the rancher was wounded in the leg. He organ- 
ized a posse; Sandino fled. Then the lad worked 
in a mine. Conservative soldiers attacked girls of 
a neighboring ranch and Sandino organized the 
miners to protect the girls. After that he was, by 
force of circumstances, in revolution. The boy 
had only four years of schooling, but he has read 
a great deal about finance and history. He does 
not smoke, drink or gamble. 

: ————_o——_—_—— 

The prohibitionist is fond of arguing that any- 
one who opposes his ideal, or the Volstead law, 
must of necessity also be a violator of the law, 
which is, of course, not true at all. On the con- 
trary the law does in many instances make law 
breakers of individuals who are not addicted to 
liquor in an excessive way at all. Temperance 
undoubtedly keeps people sober, but it is very 
doubtful whether the prohibition law has kept 
very many sober, so that in the end the law must 
of necessity be harmful rather than helpful as an 
instrument toward law observance and temper- 
ance. However, the main argument of those re- 
sponsible for putting through the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act now is “what 
are you going to do about it.’ They have no 
logical argument since time has demonstrated 
them to have been wrong in almost every premise. 
i eee 

The “yellow dog” is called a “contract” by its 
anti-union defenders. It provides that a worker 
waives his right to join organized labor as a price 
for employment. It assumes that a worker, faced 
with the necessity for providing for dependents, 
is as free as his would-be employer. The “yellow 
dog” violates the first essential of contract law— 
that neither party must be subject to duress; that 
free will rather than force (in this case, economic 
necessity) must guide his action. The “yellow 
dog” also violates the moral law, as expressed by 
every moralist from Thomas Aquinas, foremost 
medieval scholastic: “If a man agrees with an- 
other, and yet not freely but under compulsion of 
some threatened evil, such agreement cannot be 
called peace.” (Summa Theologica.) The “yellow 
dog” is indefensible from every standpoint. A 
public conscience must be developed that this 
inequity is outlawed on the principle that it is 
against public policy. 

Eee 

When the founders of America foresaw a new 
nation taking shape where liberty should be the 
lot of man, they saw developing for the race bless- 
ings never before enjoyed. They envisioned prog- 
tess. A good deal of the liberty written into the 
Constitution of our country has been filched away, 
but the people will win it back. They may be 
tricked, but they will not be beaten. They will not 
ever admit the surrender of a right. The other 
day the grand council of the Mussolini government 
finally ratified the measure by which suffrage van- 
ishes in Italy and democracy, even in pretense, 
becomes a thing of the past. Elections are now 
outlawed in Italy. Autocracy is enthroned. It is a 
sad chapter in the story of the human race that 
Mussolini has written in Italy. But the Italian 
People, too, will one day again fix their eyes on 
the ideal of freedom and wrench themselves free 
from the present tyranny. In America we are 
fighting to enlarge our liberties. We look forward, 
Saying that more freedom is ahead. In Italy, with 


black shirts on guard, the masses can only say, 
There it goes.” 
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WIT AT RANDOM | 


They laughed at me when I spoke to the waiter 
in Italian—but he came right back with some 
Scotch.—Life, 


Tommy was meandering homeward much later 
than his usual supper time. A friend of the family 
who happened to meet him said: 

“Why, Tommy, aren’t you afraid you'll be late 
‘or supper?” 


“Nope,” replied Tommy, “I’ve got the meat.” 
—Children. 


Yep, there is a difference. To get your name 
in a city paper, you have to shoot your wife, get 
gored to death by a flivver, marry a movie star, or 
do something sensational. But to get your name 
in the Tribune, all you have to do is have a guest, 
go avisiting, have a baby at your house, buy a 
pure-bred bull or improve your property.— Kaka- 
rusa (Ind.) Tribune, 


Little Girl—Did you have a good time, Mr. 
Smith? 

Smith—I haven’t been away yet, dear. 

Little Girl—That’s funny, ’cos mother said you 
and Mrs. Smith has been at loggerheads for 
weeks. 


After the ceremony, Smith declared, he visited 
his father-in-law, Daniel Roney, at his house, 
whereupon his mother-in-law hit him over the 
nose, drawing blood, and his father-in-law fired 
at him twice with a shotgun. The police believe 
the Roneys objected to the match. 


The auctioneer, who had been whispering ex- 
citedly to a man in his audience, held up a hand 
for silence. 

“T wish to announce,” he said, “that a gentle- 
man here has had the misfortune to lose a wallet 
containing five hundred pounds. He tells me that 
a reward of twenty-five pounds will be given to 
any one returning it.” 

After a silence a man in the crowd shouted: “I’ll 
give thirty pounds!”—Tit-Bits. 


Excavation work on the big sewer had reached 
a low, mucky place and the Italian laborers were 
having their troubles with the soft mud. 

Suddenly there arose a shout. 

“C’mear, queek. Bringa da shov! Bringa da 
peek! Pietro’s stuck in the mud up to his knees!” 

“Tell him to wade out,” shouted the foreman. 

“He canna no wade—he wrong end up.” 


The fond parent was well-nigh distracted with 
little Willie’s questions, and threatened to acquaint 
him with the slipper if he did not keep quiet for 
a time. Willie was silent for nearly a minute, then 
said, reflectively: 

“Awful accident to a street car today.” 

Father looked up with interest, and asked what 
was the accident. 

“Why,” replied Willie, edging towards the door, 
“a woman had her eye on a seat, and a man sat 
on it.” 


An old countryman, who had been to a nearby 
city for the first time on business, returned in a 
bad temper. 

“At that hotel,” he complained, “they kept a 
light in my bedroom burning all night. I couldn’t 
get a wink of sleep.” 

“Why didn’t you blow it out?” asked his wife. 

“Blow it out?” said the old man. “I couldn't. 
It was in a bottle!” 
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THE CHERRY TREE 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


= 


It has been a long time since the labor pub- 
lications of the United States began to hammer 
away at the fact that in the leasing of Teapot 
Dome and Elk Hills there had been a terrible 
scandal. The dear brethren of the daily press, 
with a few notable and honorable exceptions, 
rather scoffed at the idea that there had been 
anything quite as bad as was charged. But the 
labor press continued to hammer away, presenting 
facts upon facts. Finally it has come to pass that 
the scandal was not only as bad as was charged, 
but a great deal worse. As®a matter of recorded 
fact, the oil scandal is about the worst political 
scandal that has developed since the Spanish- 
American War. Refugee witnesses, long recalci- 
trant or absent from the country, finally have 
come forth to tell their tales of shocking corrup- 
tion. Big business in oil has shown that it can 
be just as unscrupulous as it was in the days when 
the elder John D. Rockefeller was forming the 
Standard Oil Company and _ slaughtering op- 
ponents with all the ruthlessness of war. 

* ok Ox 


Meanwhile, with corruption proved in amazing 
quantities, the maletactors keep on fighting. No- 
body has been sent to prison in this enormous 
conspiracy to wreck the public domain, while un- 
der the Baumes laws in New York petty thieves 
are being sent to jail for life. Here and there a 
newspaper editorial seeks to present a viewpoint 
of indignation, but in reality nobody has been or 
is greatly shocked by the oil revelations. Nobody 
feels personally aggrieved or affronted. Perhaps— 
and quite probably—the case is too far removed 
from the people as individuals. A local bandit, get- 
ting his five dollars in a twilight stickup, sets a 
whole community by the ears. This is because each 
person thinks he may be next to stand before 
the bandit who is after trifles, but who may menace 
life. Those who rob nations always have had the 
easiest and safest game, because it does not be- 
come a personal question with anyone, except 
perhaps with more or less cumbersome and super- 
ficially ponderous prosecuting attorneys. 

The truth seems to be that we have not yet 
developed a feeling of social unity. To put sim- 
ply what the professors would put in a much more 
complicated manner and with many more words, 
we still cling to the inner thought that what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business. That, 
at bottom, is why this epochal scandal of oi! is 
nobody’s personal and particular business. There 
is not the obliquity attaching to Fall or Sinclair 
that attaches to the sneak thief caught on the vil- 
lage streets, or to the porch prowler who is after 
somebody’s scanty stock of family jewels. More 
genuine excitement and hubbub was created in the 
capitol of the nation by a community second-story 
man over a period of two weeks than was regis- 
tered by Teapot Dome with its stolen millions 
and its menace to national defense in twice that 
many years. Think these things over and ponder 
on what is the matter with our judicial system and 
our moral code. 

——————_—______. 
“Admiral Plunkett the old, worn-out 


fable that the way to have peace is to prepare for 
war. When the great World War broke out, the 
nations responsible for that war were armed to 
their teeth. They had bled their people white in 
the name of the hoary lie that arms mean peace.” 
—Senator William E. Borah of Idaho. 
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SLAVERY UP AGAIN. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

In Cooper Union, in New York City, where Lin- 
coln once raised his voice against slavery, Ameri- 
can labor began its nation-wide campaign to 
awaken the masses of the country to the danger 
of court injunctions which threaten to reduce them 
—speaker after speaker said—to a state border- 
ing on that involuntary servitude which Lincoln 
and the bloody Civil War wiped out. 

Between two and three thousand people filled 
the historic hall to hear President William Green 
of the American Federation of Labor and other 
labor men and social workers cry a warning to 
strangle this legal process before it slays the 
organized labor movement and wipes out with it 
hard-won American and human liberties. 

“We ask no special privilege,” spoke President 
Green. ‘We ask only the same rights as other 
groups of citizens. We ask to be subject to law— 
not to court orders. 

“We are not opposed to the protection of prop- 
erty—tangible, transferrable property, like a fac- 
tory—in accordance with law and the Constitution. 
We are not opposed to legitimate and righteous 
uses of the injunction. But we do oppose that 
the labor of human beings, contracts between em- 
ployers and employees, good-will, that these be 
classified as property. 

“Have the workers no rights? Must the gov- 
ernment line up with the employers in this un- 
equal contest? 

“We must fight; we will fight! We will hold 
meetings everywhere to arouse the people, because 
labor in America must not be reduced to involun- 
tary servitude. Our protest shall go out through 
the whole country until men have been made free.” 

The hall resounded with applause as the crowd 
caught up the challenge. 

President Green then went on to tell what labor 
intends to do about it. 

“We feel that the real remedy lies through legis- 
lation that will define the jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral courts. The injunction must be confined to 
property—leave human liberty alone; let the work- 
ers work out their own destiny! 

“We have introduced a measure in Congress 
(the Shipstead bill). To make this a success we 
are going to take an active part in the coming 
political campaign—” 

“What about a labor party?” a woman’s shrill 
voice broke A good part of the audience 
clapped and cheered. President Green waited until 
the shouting died and then said good-humoredly, 
“You all feel better now,’ and continued his 
speech. 


in. 


This was the first heckling. There were a few 
minor interruptions later—strictly left-wing in 
and at the end this segment booed for a 
few minutes when Joseph P. Ryan, president of 
the Central Trades and Labor Council, adjourned 
the meeting without permitting questions from the 
floor. In the main the audience was enthusiastic 
for the point of view presented from the platform. 

The text of the speeches was, of course, the in- 
junction suit brought by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company of this city against the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees. 


nature 


“Where was any property threatened in this 
case?” demanded President Green. “And yet this 
corporation has the audacity to ask the court to 
restrain my fellow trade unionists in California 
from asking the subway workers here to join our 
great labor movement. Because we have discussed 
company unions in our conventions, the Interbor- 
ough says we are conspiring against its company 
union. So it tried to restrain even free speech. 

“What is their company union? Well, it wouldn’t 
be respectable on a Sunday afternoon to tell you 
what I think of it.” 


Other speakers included William D. Mahon, 
president of the Amalgamated Association; An+ 
drew Furuseth, president of the International Sea- 
men’s Union; Nathan D. Perlman, of counsel to 
the defense in the I. R. T. injunction action; John 
Sullivan, president of the State Federation of 
Labor; the Rev. John A. Ryan of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, and Dr. Worth M. 
Tippy of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Mr. Sullivan said, “There is no greater menace 
than the abuse of the issuance of the injunction 
in labor disputes. I know we can’t stop injunc- 
tions, but we must seek to regulate them.” 

“If you don’t wake up,” Mr. Furuseth said, 
“labor organizations will be wiped out by the 
equity power.” He gave an historical account of 
the development of equity courts in England and 
this country, saying, as he held up a rubber band 
and pulled it, “The jurisdiction of equity has been 
stretched just like this.” 

He paused a moment, then shouted: “Stop it. 
Bring it back where it belongs. If you permit it 
to go further, it will destroy your every right. 
Congress itself will have no power. It is not sim- 
ply a question of working people. It is a ques- 
tion of human freedom.” 

Mr. Mahon devoted his address to thanking 
the workers of New York for the help which they 
have given his organization in its long struggle 
to organize the transit systems of the metropolis. 
He reminded them that, unlike most industries, the 
public utilities field was in the hands of great 
monopolies, which could command vast resources 
to keep out or crush the union. 

As for injunctions, they are no new thing to 
him, he said. “My first injunction was served on 
me thirty years ago. We have been struggling for 
forty years and steadily building up our organiza- 
tion in the face of these great monopolies. And 
whatever is done here, by injunction or other- 
wise, will not stop the progress of the Amalga- 
mated Association.” 

Former Representative Perlman assured his 
audience that the Amalgamated and the American 
Federation of Labor are not in favor of the Inter- 
borough’s recent move for a _seven-cent fare. 
President Green, after the meeting, backed up 
Mr. Perlman in this statement, and the New York 
papers gave front-page prominence to the declara- 
tion. 

“We think,” said Mr. Perlman, “that the I. R. T., 
with a five-cent fare, can pay fair wages and fair 
dividends—if it reduces the salaries of its high- 
priced officers and stops paying dividends on 
watered stock.” 

Father Ryan did not hesitate to describe the 
court order sought by the I. R. T. as “this immoral 
injunction.” He spoke in favor of the Shipstead 
bill, though he thought it likely it would be de- 
clared unconstitutional, and predicted that the 
Byrne bill (a state measure backed by labor), if 
passed, would reduce the number of injunctions 
so greatly that there would be little hardship to 


the unions. 
———_&_____—__ 


“SLOW-DOWN” POLICY FAVORED. 


An advisory committee to the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board recommends federal legislation 
that will permit oil producers to curtail output 
“in times of overproduction.” The advisory com- 
mittee includes representatives of the government, 
the American Bar Association and oil producers. 
What would happen if wage workers asked gov- 
ernment aid to secure a five-day week and higher 
wages on the ground that the output of our indus- 
trial machine is in excess of consumption? 

————_&—______ 


“If you keep looking at me like that, I’m going 
to kiss you.” 

“Well, I can’t 
longer.” —Tit-Bits. 
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ATTENTION, UNIONISTS. 
San Francisco, California, Feb. 8, 1928. 
To Each Labor Organization in San Francisco. 

Greeting: The San Francisco Labor Council 
earnestly calls to your attention the crisis that has 
arisen in the shirt-making industry in this city, 
through the competition of non-union, Chinese and 
prison-made shirts now stocking the shelves of 
local stores and displacing shirts made by local 
union garment workers. 

During the last three years Local No. 131 of the 
United Garment Workers reports that the demand 
and orders for union label shirts have decreased 
to the extent that the working forces in the shirt 
departments of local union factories have been re- 
duced by one-half, and that now only a few hun- 
dred shirt workers are employed and even these 
have not had a full week’s work for several years. 

The union is therefore now confronted with the 
necessity of either accepting a substantial cut in 
wages, or seeing the shirt departments in the local 
factories closing down entirely. There is but one 
way of averting this disastrous choice, and that is 
to recreate the market for union label shirts that 
has been lost. To that end, we can see no more 
practical or more effective plan than to have each 
member of organized labor buy at least one union 
label shirt, and bearing one of the following 
brands: Neustadter Quality, Argonaut, Eagleson’s. 

We, therefore, issue this appeal, in the hope 
that each union will take such steps as it deems 
most effective to persuade its membership to com- 
ply with the suggestion to buy one shirt apiece, 
and thereby assist in creating such a demand for 
union label shirts that the local merchants will be 
forced to restock their shelves with union label 
goods. 

Awaiting a favorable response to this appeal, 
and with best wishes for the success and continued 
progress of all organized labor, we beg to be, on 
behalf of the Council, 

Fraternally yours, 
WILLIAM P. STANTON, President. 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
> 
A BAD BREAK. 

The man had lost a bet to his girl on the foot- 
ball game and as the prize he must pay was a pair 
of gloves he asked his sister to make the selection. 
While at the store the sister was beguiled into 
buying for herself a pair of fine silk stockings. 
In some way or other the packages became mixed 
and the girl received the silk stockings. Unfortu- 
nately, the young man had written her a note 
which read: 

“Dear: I hope you will like my selection. I 
took a dark color because it will not show the 
dirt, and I had a lady go with me and try them so 
I would know just how they looked. The clerk 
told me that if a little talcum powder were sprink- 
led in them before putting on, there will be no 
tugging and pulling and they will slide on and off 
easily. I shall hope to see them on you often. 


“Sincerely, 
“DICK.” 
—Forbes Magazine, N. Y. 
a 


Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 
The label. helps in accomplishing that purpose. 
Unionists must use it in order to make it effective. 


Union House Union Clerks 
Demand the Label 


We have every item of Men’s Apparel 
from Sox to Suits with the United 
Garment Workers’ Label 


~ Johnson’s 
2554 MISSION STREET 


Next to New Mission Theatre 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


Q.—Who said: “The primary system, even in 
its most imperfect form, is as much preferable 
to the convention method of selecting candidates 
for public office as light in public affairs is pref- 
crable to darkness and secrecy”? 

A.—This is from an official declaration by the 
executive board of the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor and the Joint Labor Legislative Board, 
urging the re-enactment of the Illinois primary 
laws by the special session of the legislature. 


Q.—What did the last convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor do about vocational edu- 
cation? 

A.—The convention endorsed vocational edu- 
cation programs wherever so organized and con- 
ducted that organized labor is properly represented 
on national, state and local administrative advisory 
boards directing the programs. 


Q—Who is James Bruck? 

A.—He is editor of the Federation News, owned 
ind controlled by the Chicago Federation of 
labor. 


Q.—Where can an account of state laws affect- 
ing women workers be obtained? 

A.—Bulletin No. 63, published by the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., gives this information. 

> 


PAID PAUPER WAGE. 

“How can girls maintain themselves on a wage 
of from $7 to $12 a week?” asked Thomas F. 
McMahon, president of the United Textile Work- 
ers, in discussing work conditions in Eastern silk 
mills. 


“Tf the American people, and women in particu- 
lar, could see conditions under which children and 
young girls are working in these mills,” said 
McMahon, “they would acclaim with one voice 
against the abomination.” 


i 
FERRY CREWS WIN. 


San Francisco ferryboat employees recently won 
their long fight for increased wages and shorter 
hours, 

In a decision written by Federal Judge A. F. 
St. Sure, an impeachment sought by the railroad 
companies to halt the award made by a board of 
arbitration in 1927 was denied and the findir gs 
and decision of the board upheld. 

The companies involved are the Southern Pa- 
cific, Santa Fe, Western Pacific and Northwestern 
Pacific. The award affects marine firemen, deck 
hands, cabin and night watchmen and matrons. 

The decision as upheld provides for an eight- 
hour day and a six-day week and an increase of 
$10 a month. The railroad companies had fought 
the award on allegations of technical errors in 
proceedings and the decision itself. 

Ray Benjamin, John L. McNab and Joseph C. 
Sharp represented ferryboat employees. 

————_@____—__ 

Except a living man there is nothing more won- 
derful than a book! A message to us from the 
dead—from human souls we never saw, who lived, 
perhaps, thousands of miles away. And yet these, 
in those little sheets of paper, speak to us, arouse 
us, terrify us, teach us, comfort us, open their 
hearts to us as brothers.—Charles Kingsley. 
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THIS WEEK’S TIDBITS 
By Betty Barclay 
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FEBRUARY LUNCHEON SALADS. 

Cheese Balls: Mix seasoned cottage cheese with 
salad dressing and shape it into balls. Roll the 
balls in ground peanuts, chopped parsley or 
chopped green or red pepper. Serve on crisp let- 
tuce leaves. 

Snow Flake: Place on lettuce, slices of fresh or 
canned peaches or other desired fruit. Put sea- 
soned cottage cheese in a potato ricer and shake 
in flakes on fruit. 

Peach and Orange: Peel oranges and cut into 
one-fourth inch slices. Arrange on lettuce-covered 
salad plates, alternately with canned sliced peaches. 
Garnish with walnut halves. 


WAFFLES. 
1 Cup milk 
134 cups flour 
Y4 teaspoon salt 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
2 eggs 
3 tablespoons melted butter 
Mix and sift dry ingredients, add milk gradually, 
yolks of eggs well beaten, butter and whites of 
eggs beaten stiff. Cook on a greased hot waffle 
iron. Serve with syrup. 


CROUTONS FOR SOUP. 

Cut slices of stale bread thinly spread with but- 
ter in %-inch strips, removing crusts. Cut each 
strip in one-third inch cubes, put in pan and bake 
until delicately brown. 


HOT-SPICED LEMONADE. 

lemons 

quart boiling water 

teaspoon whole cloves 

cup sugar 

cherries cut in small pieces 

tablespoon minced crystallized ginger 
Extract juice from three lemons; cut remaining 

lemon into thin slices, pour boiling water over 

sliced lemon and add remaining ingredients. 
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IMPERIAL SALAD. 

1 package lemon flavored gelatin 

1 cup boiling water 

1 cup pineapple juice 

1 tablespoon vinegar 

3 slices pineapple, cubed 

% can Spanish pimentos, shredded 

1 medium cucumber, cut fine, salted. 

drained 
Dissolve gelatin in boiling water. Add pineapple 

juice and vinegar. Chill. When slightly thick- 
ened, add pineapple, pimento and cucumber. Turn 
into molds. Chill until firm. Serve with cream 
salad dressing or mayonnaise to which whipped 
cream has been added. Serves six. 


ROWBOAT SALAD. 

Cut cucumber in half, lengthwise, scoop out 
center as much as possible. Mix 1 small can sal- 
mon, | stalk celery, chopped, 2 boiled eggs, diced, 
and mayonnaise. Use the cucumber shells for 
the boat, fill with the mixed salmon; use the celery 
heart for the man in the boat, two asparagus tips 
for oars, and place on lettuce leaves for the waves. 


FRUIT SPONGE CAKE. 

2 eggs 
% cup orange juice 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 
%4 cup sugar 
% teaspoon grated orange rind 

1 cup flour 

Y% teaspoon soda 


Beat egg yolks with orange and lemon juice 
until thick and yellow; mix sugar and grated 
orange rind and add gradually to egg yolks; add 
stiffly-beaten egg-whites and cut and fold in 
flour sifted with soda. Turn into buttered and 
floured cake pan and bake in a moderate oven 
(325 degrees) 45 minutes. 
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Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 


The label helps in accomplishing that purpose. 
Unionists must use it in order to make it effective. 


OTTO RASTORFER P. J. BARCHI GUS CORVI 
The Only Union Store in the Mission 


UNION FLORIST 


Funeral Work and Decorations a Specialty 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET, near Mission St. 
Telephone Market 3285 


Pete gee ie a 
Herman’s Hats 


Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 
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N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 } 


STERLING AUTO TOP CO. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 


AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 
a) 
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Home of Generous Credit 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 
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UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia 


——- 


Phone Market 170 


San Francisco 


+ 


Seine 2 


| EVERYTHING 

| FOR THE 
HOME 

EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


O49 MARKET STREET 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


These Topics are Furnished by the President 
of the Typographical Union, and ose De- 
siring Items Inserted Will Kindly Forward 
Them to Him at 525 Market St., Room 701. 
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The regular monthly meeting of No. 21 will be 
held on Sunday, February 19th, at which meeting 
endorsement of candidates for offices in the Inter- 
national Union will be made. It is expected that 
all members of the local will be present to express 
their preference as to candidates. Other matters 
of interest are to come before the meeting. 

Latest available returns from Indianapolis show 
that 214 locals have endorsed candidates for In- 
ternational office, the endorsements being as fol- 
lows: President—Howard 144; Lynch 56; Ford 
12. First Vice-president—Perry 91; Phillips 51. 
Second Vice-President—Hewson 53; Bentley, Geo. 
91. Secretary-Treasurer—Hays 81; Randolph 65. 
American Federation of Labor Delegates—Dugan 
59; Hatchett 15; Hayes 73; Martel 76; McCul- 
lough 65; Moore 41; Morrison 119; Reilly 72; 
Robinson, Wm. 71; Trotter 84; Young 49. Labor 
Congress of Canada—Bentley 76; Lowe 65. Trus- 
tees Union Printers Home—Angel 18; Buckley 46; 
Cook 108; Knell 76; Knock 56; Lucas 68; O’Don- 
nell 55. Agent Union Printers Home—Gwinnup 
75; Johnson 68. Auditors—McNeil 62; Robinson, 
F. 85. Two unions reporting did not endorse 
candidates for president. The result of the en- 
dorsement for candidate for the special election 
‘April 4th is as follows: Perry 99, Phillips 36. 

It is expected that a number of friends of Al 
Crackbon and W. M. Graybill will be at the dock 
on Saturday, February 18th, to bid these two pop- 
ular members of No. 21 “bum voyage” when they 
sail on the new liner California. Messrs. Crack- 
ben and Graybill have booked passage to New 
York and will visit Havana en route. Just why 
Crackbon and Graybill desire to stop at Havana 
is not clear. 

Word has been received that Arthur S. Howe, 
well known to most members of No. 21, recently 
suffered painful injuries in a most peculiar acci- 
dent. Mr. Howe, who is now living on a ranch 
near Willits, was trampled by a horse. The animal 
stepped into a hornet’s nest, became frightened 
and unmanageable, knocked Mr. Howe to the 
ground, stepped upon his feet and one ankle was 
crushed. This happened just at the time that Mrs. 
Howe’s father, who made his home with son-in- 
law and daughter, died. Mr. Howe states that he 
would be very pleased to hear from his old 
friends. His address is Sanjatooga Lodge, Hearst 
Route, Willitts, Calif. 

C. E. Fisk of Hancock Brothers this week re- 
ceived word that his mother had suffered a broken 
arm in an accident in her home at Summerland. 

Richard Hart is reported to be at Mary’s Help 
Hospital, and upon entering the hospital was sur- 
prised to find another of No. 21’s old-timers, W. 
A. Bushnell, in the same ward. It is expected 
that Mr. Bushnell will leave the hospital upon 
Saturday of this week. Mr. Hart expects to stay 
for a week or two. 

P. W. Garrett is in the San Francisco Hospital 
recuperating from an attack of asthma. Mr. Gar- 
rett recently arrived from Sacramento. 

The following letter has been received from A. 
Stuckie of Tucson, Ariz., and were times better 
and Tucson nearer no doubt more than one hun- 
dred delegates of San Francisco would attend the 
Tucson rodeo: 

“Feb. 9th, 1928. 

“Secy. San Francisco Typographical Union 

“at San Francisco, California. 

“Dear Sir: 

“You and the membership of the San Fran- 
cisco Typographical Union are especially in- 
vited to attend the Annual Rodeo of Tucson, 
known as the ‘La Fiesta de Los Vaqueros,’ © 
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on Feb. 24-25-26th, 1928. Should you locate 

a Mr. Ralph E. Trickle, a linotype operator 

of San Francisco or Berkeley, California, tell 

him we now have two carloads of Chili 
peppers on hand to appease his appetite as he 
complained bitterly on the shortage of Chili 
peppers during his last visit to our Rodeo at 

Tucson. 

“In closing, I wish to announce that a 
printer, Mr. Frank Cordis, is now mayor of 
Tucson and we will have plenty of tequilla 
and senoritas on hand for the Frisco delega- 
tion and will show the boys a royal time. 

“Hoping to see at least one hundred dele- 
gates from San Francisco at the Rodeo, I re- 
main, 

“Yours respectfully, 
“A, STUCKIE, 
“Tucson, Arizona.” 

The Agate Club is to hold another of its dinner 
dances on February 25th, and the entertainment 
committee, composed of Ira E. Stuck, chairman, 
Thomas J. Quinn and Bert Spies, is confident 
that the second affair will eclipse the initial dance 
some weeks ago. Upon the reception committee 
are: George E. Mitchell, Jr., chairman, Fred Beb- 
ergall, John Dow, Mrs. Bert Spies, Lee Kraft, 
J. R. Daigneault, Teddy Moore, Frank Seward, 
and Charles Cole, and Mrs. Ira E. Prosser of Oak- 
land. Tickets may be secured from L. Michelson 
and members of the committee. 

C. B. Maxwell, chairman of the Chronicle 
chapel, surprised his many friends by applying for 
a license to marry. Mr. Maxwell’s bride-to-be is 
Miss Mabel McWilliams. It is not known just 
when the ceremony will take place. 

oe 
MAILERS’ NOTES. 
By Edward P. Garrigan. 

Vice-President John W. White has been duly 
bonded and appointed acting Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Mailers’ Trades District Union to take 
over the duties of Secretary-Treasurer McNichols, 
who was automatically suspended when Chicago 
Mailers’ Union No. 2 was suspended for non-pay- 
ment of dues to the Mailers’ Trades District 
Union. 

Tim Nunan, one of our old members who has 
not worked at the trade for a couple of years and 
has been taking it easy at his home in Cherry 
street, San Leandro, Calif., was painfully injured 
last week. Tim is getting very weak these last 
few months and somehow he wandered out of the 
house and when he was found laying in the road 
a few blocks from his home, was in a critical 
condition. As this is printed his condition is un- 
changed. 

Jos. Howard of the Call-Post chapel is sick and 
has not worked for the last three weeks. Million- 
aire Taylor is subbing for him. 

R. Mason who deposited his card with this union 
the first of the month, lost his brother the other 
day; he had been ailing for quite awhile. The 


| funeral will take place in Los Angeles. Brother 


Mason has the sympathy of the members of the 
entire union. 

The union will hold its regular meeting Sunday, 
the 19th, 1928, at 1 p. m. We will have plenty of 
business to transact besides the nominations of the 
international officers and the local officers. Come 
up and do your duty to the union, the international 
officers and yourself. 

The amendment for the changing of the law 
governing special meetings will come up for a 
vote. You will be required to vote on the new 
scale of wages presented at the last meeting. This 
will require the attention of the full membership, 
so let the sweeties go out by themselves and come 
up to the meeting. 


ee 
Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 


The label helps in accomplishing that purpose. 
Unionists must use it in order to make it effective. 


ORGANIZATION FOILS WAGE CUTTERS. 

Textile centers in New England strongly or- 
ganized by the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica are reported not affected by the latest wage 
cut handed the workers by the employers. Ia 
cities where there is no textile union organized 
under the banner of the American Federation of 
Labor or where there is only a weak organiza- 
tion, the already wretchedly paid workers have 
been forced to accept 10 per cent wage reductions. 
Just another example of the fact that strong or- 
ganization in a bona fide trade union pays. 

> 
WHAT WILL BE THE RESULT? 

Figures on the naval strength of the United 
States, as compiled from official Navy Department 
reports, indicate that this country stands well 
ahead of Great Britain, which seems to be the 
“enemy” that the advocates of a larger navy have 
in mind when they urge the huge building pro- 
gram which has been presented to Congress. No 
nation except Great Britain is within real hailing 
distance of the United States when it comes to 
naval strength. Why, then, the building program 
submitted to the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
providing for warships to cost a total of $725,000,- 
000? Will this huge building program encourage 
the spirit of peace and good-will among the nations 
of the earth? On the other hand, will not a big 
increase in our navy be regarded as a menace to 
peace and, particularly in respect to Great Britain, 
lead to a competitive naval armament race likely 
to create a situation similar to that between Ger- 
many and Great Britain before the World War? 
In the past, big additions to the armed forces of 
any nation have invariably led to suspicion, dis- 
trust and fear on the part of other nations. Is 
there any reason for believing that the result 
will be any different in the future? 


Telephone Valencia 5567 


DICK CULLEN 
THE FASHION TAILORS | 


2585 Mission Street At Twenty-second 
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Oakland Los Angeles 


Studios in All Principal Cities in California 


4 
149 Powell Street, San Francisco 
4 
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259-273 POST ST. near STOCKTON. 


A Bargain Furniture, Rug and Carpet 
Store all year round, where your 
credit goes as far as your cash, and 
your word is good for credit. 

Compare our prices with others. We 
will be satisfied with the result. 


We welcome you whether you are buy- 
ing or “just looking.”’ Give us a 
chance to prove it. 


Friday, February 17, 1928 


SENSE FROM CONGRESS. 

“They (the colored race) do not seek charity or 
special privileges; all they ask is justice, more 
justice and still more justice to help in wiping 
out the economic, civic and racial inequalities and 
discriminations.”—Representative Hamilton Fish, 
Jr., of New York. 

“Every republican form of democracy is founded 
upon the right of the free exercise of citizenship 
in the casting of the ballot. If this is destroyed or 
taken away, whatever be the means, the govern- 
ment fails; Bolshevism follows, and monarchy is 
in sight... . No student of political history will 
say that our government can live if offices like 
seats in the United States Senate are bought and 
sold like chattels..—Senator George W. Norris 
of Nebraska. 

“T did not know that there was any one so 
innocent as to entertain the opinion that there 
is any such thing as prohibition in fact; nor did 
I know that there is any one who entertains the 
opinion that the Eighteenth Amendment has any 
effective enforcement anywhere outside of those 
who conscientiously believe in abstaining from the 
use of intoxicating liquors.”—Senator John J. 
Blaine of Wisconsin. 

“T think we ought to establish agriculture in 
such a fashion that it will offer to that man who 
will properly and fairly exercise himself toward 
the labor which a farm calls for at least a small 
chance of making his effort count for something. 
Until that time I think it a terrible mistake on the 
part of any individual to seek to plant in the minds 
of any people the thought that things are wonder- 
fully improved in agricultural America and that 
the opportunity is ripe now for people who want 
to go to farming to undertake it at this particular 
time.”’—Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota. 

“The preservation of the liberties of the peo- 
ple; the restoration of honesty in government; the 
punishment of public malefactors; the develop- 
ment of the resources of the land and the safe- 
guarding of our international rights are of im- 
perative and paramount 
James A. Reed of Missouri. 


importance.”—Senator 


“The idea that a government is immune from 
the jurisdiction of the courts is archaic, unjust 
and inequitable. The government can now be 
sued directly on matters of contract and in ad- 
miralty cases only... If you are a poor citizen— 
just an ordinary taxpayer—and the government 
injures you or your property or land, you have no 
redress except to come, with 2000 others, to Con- 
gress in its brief sessions and ask Congress to 
adjudicate your claim.”—Representative Charles L. 
Underhill of Massachusetts. 
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RICHEST LOCAL. 


Detroit has a labor union which never has had 
a strike. Furthermore, it has a fortune stowed 
snugly away, and it is growing richer every year. 

It is Bricklayers’ Union No. 2, of which Coun- 
cilman Robert George Ewald is president, busi- 
ness agent and treasurer. He has guided the des- 
tinies of the union since 1904, seeing it through 
the period of transition when building turned from 


solid brick walls to structural iron work and con- 
crete. 


“When the bricklayers saw the new order of 
things,” said he, “they were much perturbed over 
the possibility of steel and concrete supplanting 
brick and thus throwing their trade into the dis- 
card. When I first became business agent, back 
in 1904, there were 300 bricklayers and we had 
$600 in the treasury. Today there are 3000, and the 
union has $200,000, with no liabilities. I believe it 
is the richest local labor union in the world.” 

In the early years of his administration, the 
scale was 50 cents an hour for a nine-hour day, 
with pay every two weeks. Ewald’s salary in 
those days was $25 a week. Today it is $100, and 
he has the use of a big car that the union buys 
for him. 

A real estate deal made them a nice profit, and 
an investment in good securities is adding to their 
principal. In 1911 they purchased a lot and erected 
a building at Cass avenue and High street, selling 
it in 1923 for $145,000. They are awaiting some 
good opening in which to invest these funds. 

“ 
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POMPEII MACARUNI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 
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Prices 
Reasonable 


2508 MISSION STREET........ 
181 Post Street...........-.-.-- 
1221 Broadway............------ 

2106 Shattuck Avenue 


We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 
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SAVINGS 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 
One of the Oldest Banks in California, 


the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1927 
ails jase s Aha ella elasgie ies ake re TaANLS ane ae end rare a airele $117,394,234.04 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds....... 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $600,000.00, 
| standing on Books at 


Assets 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH.. 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH..... 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 


PRT as pstanic cases tiene aerigeas Mission and 21st Streets 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


BANK 


COMMERCIAL 


4,850,000.00 
1,00 


enue Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
. Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 
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When Wyman Morse returned from Sacramento 
and parked his car in the garage, he found one 
rear wheel gone and a fender badly crumpled, 
which led him to conclude that he must have met 
with an accident en route.—Dixon (Cal.) paper. 


“The time will come,” shouted the 
“when women will get men’s wages.” 

“Yes,” said a little man in the corner. 
Saturday night.”—Good Hardware. 


speaker, 
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Style and Quality 


$5.00 to $8.50 


This “Trade Mark” is _our guarantee of 
Honest Value and Standard Quality. 

This store has the Union Card, and every 
pair of shoes in this store is Union Made, 
whether it’s for work or for dress. 


R. A. FRENCH 


2611 Mission Street 
At 22nd St., adjoining The Owl Drug Co. 
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TRane ware 


OUR BIG SALE 
ENDS FEB. 25 


SAVE 


$ 5° 


to 
$ 8-5 


by ordering your 
new suit NOW. 
Union Made, 
of course! 


Kelleher 


Browne 


the Irish Tailors 
. 716 Market St.near Kearny 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 


Synopsis of Minutes of February 10, 1928. 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent Wm. Stanton. 
Roll Call of Officers—AIl 
O’Connell excused. 
Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 
Credentials—From Upholsterers, Jos. N. Bal- 
ler. Bakers No. 24, J. Petersen, Andrew Bauer, 
Herman Koenig, Louis Krueger, Adolph Brenner, 
Paul Guderly. Cooks No. 44, Nicholas Moulton, 
Anton Merko, vice Claude Spencer, and Bernard 
Schiff. Delegates seated. 
Communications—Filed 
ing Trades Council. 


present; Secretary 


Minutes of the Buiid- 
From Congressman Welsh, 
acknowledging receipt of resolutions favoring the 
passage of the Jones Bill, Senate 1605, relating to 
pay of employees in the navy yards. [From Elec- 
Workers No. 151, thanking the President 
and Secretary for their efforts in securing an in- 
employed the city. 
From R. A. French, proprietor of shoe store at 


trical 


crease for its members by 


2611 Mission, who handles Douglas union-made 
shoes. From International Barbers’ Union, re- 


questing the co-operation of the Council in as- 
sisting to organize the non-union shops in this 
city. 
Referred to Executive Committee—From the 
San Francisco Junior Chamber of Commerce, re- 
questing the Council to send a representative to 
its luncheon to be held Thursday, February 9th, 
Chief Scott Los Angeles wili 
address them on fire department activities. 
to and 
Central 


at which Fire of 
Legislative Committee— 
Calii., 
requesting information relative to home laber on 
municipal and county work. 


Referred Law 


From Labor Council of Modesto, 


Referred to Secretary—From 


Union, with reference to its delegates. 


Cigarmakers’ 


Resolution and Letter—From Building Trades 


Council and Delegate J. L. McDonald of Cooks’ 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 


out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Compton's Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Wash- 


ington Street. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Foster's Lunches. 


Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 


Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 
Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
Market Street R. R. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Purity Chain Stores. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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Union No. 44,:relative to the unemployment sit- 
uation in this’ city. On motion the same was 
adopted. 

Delegate McDonald’s resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, The unemployment situation in San 
Franicsco every day is growing more acute; and 

Whereas, The Board of Supervisors, through its 
committees and in conjunction with department 
heads, is endeavoring to relieve the situation by 
hastening the execution of public work and im- 
for which appropriations have already 
and 
From past experiences in such emer- 
apprehend that there might be a dis- 
part of the authorities and the 
of public sentiment to ignore or 
weaken existing charter provisions for the pro- 
tection of labor in the doing of public work; and 

Whereas, We know that private employers, 
especially those organized with the avowed in- 
tention of destroying union labor and establishing 
their and unsound so-called 
American plan, will take advantage of the unem- 
ployment situation and over supply of labor to 
break down wages and working conditions; there- 


provements 
been made; 

Whereas, 
gencies we 
position on the 
press as leaders 


economically cruel 


fore, be it 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council, 
in regular meeting assembled this tenth day of 
February, 1928, that we call upon the city gov- 
ernment, all labor and civic organizations, and 
the press, to unite in such plans for relieving the 
unempioyment situation as will maintain the in- 
tegrity of existing charter provisions for the pro- 
tection of labor, and that will quickly restore the 
normal earning and purchasing power of labor, 
the only thing necessary to revive trade, business 
and general prosperity in this conmmmunity; and 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to the Board of Supervisors, its commit- 
tee on public welfare and to the press. 

Communication inclosing resolutions were re- 
ceived from Congressman Welch, authorizing the 
establishment of pierhead lines in San 
Bay from a point near Point Avisadero (Hunter’s 
Point), Francisco County, 
Point, San Mateo County. On motion the Coun- 
cil endorsed H. J. Res. 170 presented by Con- 
gressman Welch. 

Report of Executive Committee—The commit- 
tee organized by electing Wm. P. Stanton, Chair- 
man; John C. Daly, Vice-Chairman; John A. 
O'Connell, Secretary; Sergeant-at-Arms, Patrick 
O’Brien. Committee recommended that the com- 
munication from the Central Labor Council 
Seattle be referred to the California Federation 
Sutchers. 


Francisco 


San to Ravenswood 
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In the matter of present campaign 
to create a market for union-label shirts and re- 
viving the shirt-making industry in behalf of the 
United Workers, your committee 
cepted the suggestions made by Henry P. Melni- 
kow of the Pacific Coast Labor Bureau as to how 
the campaign could be conducted and outlining a 
plan for On motion the 
curred in. 


of 


Garment ac- 


same, same was con- 
Mr. Melnikow’s proposal was slightly moditied 

the Executive Committee, and the Council 
changed the committee’s recommendations to 
make the month of April instead of May the com- 
ing Union-Label Shirt Month. As thus moditied 
and finally adopted the program reads as follows: 

1. That the month of April, 1928, be designated 
as “Buy a Union-Label Shirt Month.” 


by 


2. That speakers from the Labor Council, the 
Trades Union Promotional League and the United 
Garment Workers address meetings of unions and 
attempt to secure of each union the adoption of 
a resolution pledging the union’s co-operation in 
having each member buy a union-label shirt dur- 
ing the month of April. 

3. That 


unions such resolutions be 


adopting 
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UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
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BENDER’S 
The Family Shoe Store 


2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
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for Men Shoes for Women 
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BUY IT TODAY!!! 


‘SURE DEATHTO ARGENTINE ANTS 
SCHRADER’S 


ARGENTINE ANT 
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NOT DANGEROUS TO CHILDREN OR FOOD 


YOU NEEDED IT YESTERDAY 


UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


]. Sandell 
TAILOR 
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CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 
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We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 
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A MATTER OF CHOICES 


r 

Getting the most out of our incomes is a matter 
of spending and saving for what we want most. 
Ask for a copy of our “Ambition Bond.” It will 
help you make a wise choice of saving purposes, 
and will give you a plan to follow. 


HUMBOLDT BANK | 
| 
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SAVINGS 
Head Office: 


COMMERCIAL - 
783 Market Street, near 4th 
Branches: 
Bush & Montgomery Sts.—Mills Bldg. 
2626 Mission Street, at 22nd Street 
San Francisco 
Founded 1869 
San Francisco, Calif. 


783 Market Street, near Fourth 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
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furnished with a double card for each member, 
such card to be perforated in the middle; one- 
half to be designated as “The Pledge,’ and the 
other half as “The Pledge Fulfilled.” Pledges 
may be signed at meetings or other places and 
are to be delivered by the members to the sec- 
retary of the union, who keeps same on file for a 
record. When a pledge is fulfilled, member signs 
the card for that purpose and notes thereon the 
store where the union-label shirt was bought, the 
date of the purchase and the serial number on the 
union label attached to the shirt, after which the 
card is delivered to the secretary of the union, 
who notes the receipt thereof on the correspond- 
ing pledge card and thereafter transmits all such 
cards of fulfilled pledges to the San Francisco 
Labor Council. 

4. That the Executive Committee of the Labor 
Council and authorized. representatives of the 
Trades Union Promotional League and the United 
Garment Workers take charge of the campaign 
and work out all necessary details required to 
create a market for locally made _ union-label 
shirts. 

An additional recommendation that the United 
Garment Workers’ Local No. 131 assume the cost 
of printing of the pledge cards was not acted on, 
but referred to Local No. 131 of the United Gar- 
ment Workers. 

Report of the Law and Legislative Committee— 
Committee reported having met Wednesday eve- 
ning, February 8th, and organized, with Roe H. 
Baker as Chairman and Theodore Johnson as 
Secretary for the ensuing year. Committee re- 
ported it would at its next meeting consider pro- 
posal to protect city employees against damage 
suits brought by third parties on account of negli- 
gence in performance of city service and that com- 
mittee would also at said meeting, to be held 
Thursday evening, February 16th, consider pro- 
posed charter amendment for a City Planning 
Council. On resolution submitted by Kern County 
Central Labor Council, favoring Congress to regu- 
late immigration from Mexico on a quota basis, 
committee recommended the adoption of said 
resolution, with some minor changes. The Coun- 
cil concurred in the report of the committee. 

The resolution on quota reduction on immigra- 
tion from Mexico reads as follows: 

Whereas, There is and has been for some time 
a specious propaganda against the placing of a 
quota restriction on immigration from Mexico, 
indorsed by Chambers of Commerce, transporta- 
tion interests and “mahogany desk” 
throughout the State of California; and 

Whereas, There does not now exist, nor has 
there for the entire last year existed, any actual 
shortage in farm, horticultural, or other rural and 
unskilled labor, that would justify the importation 
of any considerable number of 
workers; and 


farmers 


cheap foreign 

Whereas, The disease, crime and poverty intro- 
duced into the State by immigration of Mexican 
peons has created a condition in the communities 
in the southern parts of the State and in San 
Joaquin Valley that is causing a heavy tax bur- 
den and constant appeals to private charity for 
relief and care of this unfortunate part of the 
Population which is being exploited and deprived 
of all the ordinary protection given to intelligent 
American labor, with which they are brought in 
competition, and of necessity lowering their stand- 
ards of living and wages; therefore, be it 
Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
, that we protest most emphatically against un- 
restricted Mexican immigration, as advocated by 
the exploiting and despoiling interests of Califor- 
nia, and that we earnestly urge upon the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress to use their best 
efforts to adopt a quota restriction on the immi- 
gration from Mexico; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be for- 


cil 
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warded to the presiding officers of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, and a copy also 
forwarded to the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. , 

_ Reports of Unions—Bakery Drivers—Purity 
Chain Stores are unfair and the boycott will be 
prosecuted. Auto Mechanics—Jerry O’Shea’s 
Shop unionized; ‘give the union a ring if you de- 
sire information about fair shops. Grocery Clerks 
—Mutual and Jenny Wren Stores are unfair. 
Barbers—The Barbers’ Sanitation Law is now in 
operation and is a great protection to the public, 
who can assist by seeing that the law is being 
complied with in the various shops. Electrical 
Workers No, 537—Requested the officers of the 
Council to use their best efforts in securing the 
work on the Judah street line for its members. 
Ferry Boatmen—Have won their case in the Fed- 
eral Court. 

New Business—Moved, that the Council endorse 
the plan for advertising union-label shirts in the 
Municipal cars; motion carried. 

Receipts—$523.35. Expenses—$168.35. 

Council adjourned at 9:30 p.m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
THEO. JOHNSON, Secretary pro tem. 
es 


DISLIKED BY JEALOUS BOSSES. 

Employees’ suggestions to eliminate waste and 
increase production are often frowned upon by 
managers and their immediate superiors, accord- 
ing to a study of this subject by Prof. Z. Clark 
Dickinson of the University of Michigan, which 
is published in the Monthly Labor Review of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

Prof. Dickinson makes this significant state- 
ment: “The identity of the suggestor is usually 
kept secret by the committee receiving the sug- 
gestions since there might be a tendency on the 
part of the immediate superiors of the employee 
to undervalue or to take offense at the sugges- 
tions.” 

Another deterrent is the small reward given sug- 
gestors, who received the minimum award—often 
as low as $1—in 90 per cent of all the ideas that 
have evolved out of the workers’ experience. Prof. 
Dickinson concludes: 

“Finally, it is said that ‘an obstacle to the 
maximum development of employee co-operation, 
system or no system, is the human weakness which 
these plans are designed to counteract—com- 
placency in executives as to their own methods 
and judgments. The manager may decree sugges- 
tion or representation machinery, realizing per- 
fectly that his supervisors’ ideas may often be im- 
proved upon by their subordinates; but his actual 
intolerance of suggestions from these supervisors 
to himself will go far toward encouraging the 
same attitude in them toward their underlings, 
and thus toward neutralizing the 
program.” = > 


LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE. 

The California Development Board, represent- 
ing property and employers, objects to apply the 
quota to Mexican immigration. We need the 
labor, and the Mexicans are the most available 
source. 

“We need the labor’—yes! But we need some- 
thing more. We need fellow citizens who shall 
be co-grandparents to our grandchildren. We are 
raising, not this year’s crops merely, but next 
generation’s people.’ Whatever “labor” we import 
as a commodity now will be in part the progenitor 
of our successors. And that is something more 
than a commodity, and is measured in something 


co-operation 
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A BROADER VISION. 
By James M. Lynch. 

There was a great outpouring of the hearts of 
the people at Christmas time in aid of those who 
would have been without holiday cheer if charity 
had not exercised its beneficent function. Having 
now made acknowledgment of obligation, may we 
not consider the question of suffering because of 
lack of worldly goods in a broader sense? 


We relieve destitution for one day in the vast 
majority of cases. Then we take unto ourselves 
great pride for the manifestation of the holiday 
spirit. Dio we consider what happens to the poor 
during the rest of the year? Have we in mind the 
ravages of seasonal employment during the lay- 
off periods? Have we in mind the question of 
how human beings exist on from six to eight 
months’ wages to cover the full year? Do we ask 
ourselves if the conditions that make charity 
necessary can be remedied? 


No person, except one who has accepted charity 
so frequently as to become calloused, takes aid as 
a matter of course. There is always the lowering 
of self-respect, the feeling of hostility toward a 
civilization that provides plenty for some and suf- 
fering and poverty for others. Much of the radical- 
ism that appears to many to be unreasonable has 
had its genesis in industrial conditions that make 
for periods of unemployment and destitute old age. 
~ Pensions for the aged would help. A society that 
aims to provide work graded according to capacity 
and constructs work places for that purpose, has 
a most laudable undertaking. The hundred need- 
iest cases plan embraces relief that puts the re- 
cipient on his feet again. 

Under the wages system, and as long as it en- 
dures, adequate compensation for labor, the liv- 
ing wage, the saving wage, the cultural wage, 
liberally defined, would enable the wage earner 
to provide for the time when age and the depreda- 
tions of disease or lost vitality make further pro- 
ductive effort impossible under a system that de- 
mands efficiency and high power capacity. An 
eight-hour day and a five-day week would pro- 
duce, with steady employment, more than the 
human family could consume. Scientific planning 
for the elimination of seasonal employment might 
do the rest. 

Vhere will always be slothfulness, indolence and 
shirking. But with work at a sustaining and a 
saving wage the shirker might find that indolence 


was not comforting, 


It would be a fine thing if concern for the wel- 
fare of the submerged included 365 days. 


more than crops, wages or profits.—Chester 
Rowell. 
DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
Sutter 6654 GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 
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POLICE! 
MAIL CARRIERS! 


Your Spring Shoes are at the Philadelphia 
Shoe Co’s Market Street Store—Specially con- 
structed to give you the utmost in ease, comfort, 
good looks and long wear. Black Calf $ 50 
and Black Kid with Barbour leather [: 


welts and viscolized double soles - - - 


STORE 
CLOSES 
SATURDAYS 


SAN 
FRANCISCO'S 


Phils h(a 


825 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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UNION 
SHOE 
STORE 


FIREMEN! 
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Brief Items of Interest : 
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The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: Samuel W. Abrams of 
the shoe clerks, Timothy F. Kelly of the munici- 
pal carmen, William J. Shelley of the teamsters, 
John Wenz of the carpenters, George H. Wulfer- 
dingem of the plumbers. 


No. 44, Nicholas Moulton, Anton Merko, vice 
Claude Spencer, and Bernard Schiff. 
Secretary O’Connell of the Labor Council has 
now so far recovered that he is able to spend part 
of each day in his office though he is still under 
the doctor’s care and it will be some time before 
he will be putting in full time. He will also have 
to follow a strict diet for some time to come. 
Unemployment conditions in San Francisco are 
more serious at the present time than they have 


The Labor Council is to shortly try advertising 
union-made shirts in the municipal street cars in 
an effort to create an increased demand for the 
label of the United Garment Workers’ Union. 
Last Friday night a plan was outlined for holding 
a union label shirt month campaign during which 
members of unions will be asked to buy a shirt 
made in this city bearing the union label and thus 
putting more members of the union to work. The 
month set aside for that purpose was April. 


armies on the vacant lots of the city and relief 
stations were conducted to feed and house those 
who had no other means of being cared for while 
out of work. It is, therefore, most important that 
workers be warned not to come to this city in the 
expectation of getting employment. 

The Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union is to give an 
entertainment in the Auditorium of the Labor 
Temple on Saturday night, February 18th. The 
union also has provided to serve refreshments in 
the banquet hall on the same evening so that 
those who attend the affair need have no fears 
concerning the manner in which their needs will 
be taken care of on that occasion. A large at- 
tendance is anticipated and those in charge of the 
entertainment have completed arrangements and 
everything is in readiness. 

Hearings before the House Committee on Civil 
Service on various bills proposing to liberalize the 
retirement or pension law affecting government 
employees, were concluded last week. A large 
number of Congressmen came forward voluntarily 
to urge increasing the maximum annuity from 
$1000 to $1200, as asked by the employees. The 
committee is expected to make a favorable report. 
In order to get the maximum, an employee must 
serve continuously for 30 years. 

—SS Se eee 

Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 

The label helps in accomplishing that purpose. 


The International Barbers’ Union is making a 
countrywide drive to organize all non-union shops 
and has called upon the Labor Council in this 
city to give assistance in that work. While San 
Francisco is pretty well organized there are a 
number of non-union shops here and all trade 
unionists should make sure that there is a union 
card in the shop they patronize. If this is done it 
will help very greatly in bringing about a thorough 
unionizing of the trade in San Francisco. 

The House Irrigation Committee approved the 
Swing-Johnson bill for construction of a huge 
dam in Boulder Canyon on the Colorado River. 
The committee made the unusual proviso that 
their decision shall not be formally reported to the 
House before March 15. The seven States di- 
rectly involved will be notified of the committee’s 
approval. It is hoped that differences may be ad- 
justed before the date of reporting. 


The following delegates were ordered seated at 
the last meeting of the Labor Council: From Up- 
holsterers, Jos. N. Baller; Bakers No. 24, J. Pet- 
ersen, Andrew Bauer, Herman Koenig, Louis 
Krueger, Adolph Brenner, Paul Guderly; Cooks 


been since 1913, when we had the Kelly and Thorn | 
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REMAINS IMPORTANT PROBLEM. 


“Those who assume that the nation’s immigra- 
tion problem has been permanently settled by the 
Acts of 1917 and 1924, and that the public may 
safely withdraw its attention from the question, 
will be jolted by a sudden realization that the 
danger which formerly alarmed it has returned or 
developed into calamity,” said Representative John 
C. Box, of Texas. “The difficulty of enforcement,” 
he continued, “is nearly or quite as great as that 
of enacting necessary laws. Men here wanting 
cheap and subservient labor powerfully oppose 
necessary laws and use the same powers to pre- 
vent their enforcement. They will continue to 
strive to nullify the laws enacted. Citizens must 
remember that this problem will require their 
watchful attention so long as the world conditions 
which cause men to migrate continue and that 
these conditions are as old as the race. The prob- 
lem will continue as long as America has a pres- 
ent and a future heritage to protect.” 

a Sg 
JUDICIAL PURITY TRIUMPHS. 


Judge Carlos S. Hardy of Los Angeles retired 
from the trial of a man who confessed a brutal 
murder but who claimed Judge Hardy is preju- 
diced. The judge denied this reflection on his 
integrity, but he quit the case rather than have 
the processes of law clouded. In the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case the accused denied their guilt and 
insisted that Judge Thayer was prejudiced. They 
submitted several affidavits to this effect. Judge 
Thayer had the sole right, under the law, to pass 
on his own prejudice. He refused to retire. This 
feature of the Sacco-Vanzetti case caused protests 
by organized labor and other citizens, including 
scores of high-grade lawyers. All insisted that no 
taint should be connected with the case. That the 
two defendants were anarchists, draft dodgers and 
aliens is outside the principle that no man accused 
of crime should be permitted to say he was con- 
victed in a prejudiced court. 

IRISH BONDS. 
By E. O. Callaghan. 

All persons holding certificates of the Republic 
of Ireland bonds who wish to re-subscribe their 
bonds for the purpose that they originally sub- 
scr'bed them, namely, to secure the maintenance 
an | recognition of the Republic of Ireland, can 
now get assign forms and full instructions by 
calling or writing to Room 25, St. James Hotel, 


| 87 Third street, San Francisco. 


The newly-appointed Irish envoy, David R 
Ceannt of Castlelyons Co., Cork, Ireland, will ar- 
rive in San Francisco in a day or two, and wishes 
to meet all bondholders. 

Mr. Ceannt will speak at a public mass meeting 
before leaving the city, and explain the situation 
in Ireland at present. This meeting may go down 
in history as the most important gathering of th« 
friends of Ireland held in this city since the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Irish Independence on 
April 23, 1916. 
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Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 
The label helps in accomplishing that purpose. 
Unionists must use it in order to make it effective 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 
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IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 
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